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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOM 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAG 


The “GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to th 
finest of all species of the THEoBRoMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVER 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 

“}or Homcopatus and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


Infant Growth and Health.—The Best Food 
IMPORTANT TO PARENTS. 


Feeding Infants on the best, i,e., the most nourishing and easily digested Food, has recently occupil 
much of the attention of Medical Men, and the fallacy and danger of employing Starch in the fors 
Corn Flour and other high sounding titles has been repeatedly pointed out. 


Savory and Moore’s Best Food for Infants 


Is supplied to the Roya Famities of ENGLAND, Russia, &c., and the Medical Profession have entire confidence in it 
the most efficient and reliable substitnte for Mother’s Milk. 
ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. See Medical Certificates and Opinions. 


Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Retail of all Chemists throughout the Kingdom. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME US 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY \EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
% Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 





Sold in Tins, 
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ALL THE YEAR h 
INFLUENZA, COUGH: 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE Cy, 


the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of pe. 
be first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distre: 
everance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recen 
removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who 
ot been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE -OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


FDAL “Which really consists of pure Cocoa Nibs deprived of the super- M 
fluous oil.”—Food, Water, and _ Edited by Dr. Hassatt, EDALS 
1873, — eT 1855, 1867, 


HENNA, -F R Y’ Ss __ PARIS. 


ML gy EXTRACT OF COCOA MM: 














A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively | 


EDALS from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil. M E DA [ 


865, 1872, Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. Purchasers 1853, 
DUBLIN. | of this class of Cocoa should ask for ‘‘ Fry’s Exrract or Cocoa.” NEW YORK, 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


EF. MOBDER, 
PHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM, 
ALIA GOODS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM | COURT ROAD. 











BRYANT& MAY'S. 
MATCHES. 



































se the blood from all impurities, 

use arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 

.inds, Skin aid Blood Diseases, its effects 

_arvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 

arts. In bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases of six times 

@ quantity, lls each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address, for 27 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECABIES’ HALL, LINCOLG, 
London Depét, 160 Oxford Street. 
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\\ 


It is free from artificial colouring matter or any 

other adulteration, and can now be obtained from 

their Agents (Chemists, Confectioners, & 

throughout the Metropolis, and in nearly even 
| Town and Village in the United Kingdom, 


Qualities from 2s. to 4s. per pound. 


FOHNSON, FOHNSON & Co., 
Wholesale Tea Dealers, Southwark, London, S.E. 





2696 AGENTS SELL 
il’ FOHNSON, FOHNSON & Cr'; 
~~ PURE TEA, 


SECURED IN TINFOIL, PACKETS. 





THE 


(PATENTED), 

For holding a book, writing desk, 
lamp, meals, umbrella, &c., in any 
position, over a bed, sofa, easy 
chair, garden seat, boat, or sea 
beach. As used by Princess Louise. 
Invaluable to invalids, students, 
artists, and tourists. Admirably 
adapted for India. A most use- 
fuland elegant gift. Prices from 
2ls. Drawings post free. Bed 
Rests and Reclining Boards, Bed 
Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches from 
£5 5s.. Bath Chairs, £6 10s. 


J. CARTER, 
6a, New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 
 GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES riding and promenading, or exposei 

to the weather at this season, will, immediately on th 

application of this celebrated preparation (established 15 

years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


CREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION, 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recon- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by th 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumen 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. 


CAUTION.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, “ E. ¢ 
Bourne,” on the Government Stamp, 





WATERS QUININE WINE, 


IS THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark on Capsule and Label. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


WATERS & SON, 34, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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JNWIN & ALBERD, 


2% PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, 8, W. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 
With the discovery of these medicaments, a step in practical | 
medicine, of priceless importance, was boldly made, which 
during the last thirty years has caused diseases affecting the 
throat, lungs, and air passages to be more closely studied. 
Colds, Coughs. Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Diphtheria, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Wheezing, and Chest Complaints yield to this 
cooling and soothing Ointment. 
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| mankind ; for during the first twenty years of 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EstaBLISHED Forty YEARS. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE ani } 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 








None genuine unless signed 


Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 


BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upot 
the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered 4 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at 


tacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
FPRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFHCTION HF: 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


A Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 
[This day. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


UNCLE FJOUN. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
3 Vols. 
Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 
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NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


RULING THE ROAST. 


By LADY WOOD. 
3 Vols. 
198, Piccadilly. 


[Now ready. 


Chapman & Hall, 





Now ready, 4to, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d.; or calf extra, price 21s. 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by the Special Permission of 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 


RALPH AGAS. 
A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUCH OF SOUTI'WARK AND PARTS ADJACENT. 


This very ancient and rare Map, which is attributed to Ratrm Acas, and of which only 


YEARS. two copies are now known to exist, is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen 


sei tl Elizabeth. It has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in Fac-simile by 
varive | EDWARD J. Francis, from the Copy preserved in the Library at Guildhall. The size of 
, cum the Map is 6 feet by 2 feet 4 inches. 


With it is published a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a 
Critical Examination of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq., F.S.A. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
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From the Times, March 24, 

“OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis have just pub- 
lished a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been repreduced 


a biography as the materials at command enabled him to 
prepare. He has also entered upon a critical comparison of 
this map with others of various dates, with a view to show 
that this is a trustworthy picture of London at tle time it 
was published. This cleverly executed reproduction has 
more than a mere antiquarian interest.” 

From the Morn1noG Post, 


“The descriptive letter-nress by Mr Overall indicates 
: ~naniment 


. in fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved : . 
we in the Library at Guildhall.” ' — 
— From the StanparD, April 1. 
licine is _“OLD LONDON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis have 
om per lished a fac-simile reproduction of that map of Lr 
me this the reign of Queen Elizabeth which is now in th 
it age. Library... . The original is almost the oldest r 
nement || ‘hat is known, and it must have been at th: 
case at I Speculation and enterprise for Ralph Agar 


er box. 


|| garding this man, Mr. W. H. Overall, L*’ 
|| Poration, has written, as a preface to ‘ 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. 


expectations of a rational purchaser, 


Sold by all Chemists 


| pimples, dispels dark and 


BEAUTY. 


A few applications of Hagan’s Mag- 
nolia Balm will give a pure blooming 
complexion. It is purely vegetable, and 
its effects are gradual, natural, and per- 
fect. It does away with the flushed 


| appearance caused by heat, fatigue, and 


removes all blotches and 
unsightly 
spots, drives away tan, freckles, and 
sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful 
influence mantles the faded cheek with 
youthful bloom and beauty. In use in 


excitement ; 


Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- | America for the last twenty-five years Mnesrornia' 

fied statement. During that time it has been used by many | q . : nage Seas ~ Ih 
: Ba Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in BURT e 

thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the Bottles at 3s. 6d. Lyo 
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and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. | 
Depots :—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, & 
35, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 





EUROPEAN DEPOT— 
114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE 


OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. , 


Tus attention of Parents cannot be too specially directed to the import- 
ance of keeping Children’s Heads thoroughly clean. It is a well-known 















fact that Children suffer very much from Scurf or deposit on the tender 
scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to eradicate. A fine 
MARK, Head of Hair certainly depends upon keeping the Skin of the Head free 
from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of the Hair may develop 
D admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince the most 
1 sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE’S astonishing curative 
NX properties. Price 3s., carriage free for 3s. 6d. 
MAZET & CO., 109, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
ral 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and mure wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


themselves, and be in a perfectly healthy condition. On this depends 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 


the foundation of a luxurious and abundant Head of Hair, so much 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. 





First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 


Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 
‘* - sonrney. 











Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
*umery is to be obtained Genuine at his 
RANCHES. 
aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Rue ce la Cathe- 
20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence; 1, Karnthuer 


Y'TINENTAL CITIES. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all dealers throughont the Worlds _ 


I 

















KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure | 


of disease. From their timely use rendering the doctor 
unnecessary, they are universally known as 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To be had of all Chemists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


> GLASS SHADES 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


Window Glass of all kinds. 
PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS 


Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUCHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 














at Second-hand Price. 
AXMINSTER and WIL- 
TON, all sizes. 
Second-hand TURKEY, 
AXMINSTER, and WIL- 
TON, to be sold cheap. 


HEARTH RUCS, TURKEY, AXMINSTER, | 


and VELVET PILE—a 
large quantity. 


E. A. HEWETT, 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 
1, Delancey Street, Camden Town, 


LONDON, N.W. 


BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S 
ORICINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends iv 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, 
Woods, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles, 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 








Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, | 


‘TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS, 


VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE AND OTHERS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of 
the Sun and heated particles of 
Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


a most refreshing preparation for 
the Complexion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying 
all heat and irritability, and imme- 
diately affording the pleasing sen- 
sation attending restored elasticity 
and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Flushes, Pim- 
ples, and Discoloration fly before 
| its application, and give place to 
purity of complexion with the glow of beauty and of 
|bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, 
lits virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


| An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair beyond 
all precedent. 


| ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Or Pearl Dentrifice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl- 
like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts 
to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a delicate fragrance. 

Sold at 20, Hatron GarpENn; and by Chemists 
jand Perfumers. 
| ASK FOR 





“ROWLANDS’” ARTICLES. 








COUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


| ESTABLISHED 1835. 


| AFTER all other remedies have been tried and failed to 
| give relief, these Pills will prove effectual, and, if taken 
|1n comparison with others, will be found more effica- 
|}cious, safe, and speedy in their action than any yet 
| before the public. Ask any respectable Chemist for 
them, or write to the Proprietor, 
FRANK W. STEEL, M.P.S., 
283, Liverpool Road, London, N. 
In boxes, ls, 144d., 28. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Post free, one extra 
stamp. 
| Genuine and convincing Testimenials may be seen if desired, 


| CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


{ 








None but anxious Mothers know 
the real worry of the “ Teething 
lTime,”’ and the nursery has no 
vorthier or more innocent adjunct 


“MRS. JOHNSON'S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which, easily applied to the In- 
fant’s Gums, relieves the pain and 
prevents convulsions. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs. JOHNSON'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that 
the name of * Barclay & Sons, 
Farringdon Street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 


| Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 
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Se iLnLaiA RDS. 
= “222 THURSTON & CO.,| 


ay , 
BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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£ GOLD MEDAL & 
Qaints | Bownten 


Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Gam Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddin 7 and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 





2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 
What is Life without Health? 


WATTS’ SIR RICHARD JEBB’S STOMACHIC 
APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, 
will be found particularly calculated to act as a family sperient and health restorer. Its operation is pleasantly mild, 
while cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 144d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 
from the Agent, 


THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NO | BREAD, ere see PUDDINGS 


QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 


Sold everywhere in 1 

















By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. MADE WITH 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this New Serial ‘iY E A T M A N’ S Y E A $ T P 0 WD E R. 
should be sent, before the 18th of each month, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. | AND ALL GROCERS. 





Just Published, post free, Fourpence. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 


Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying out the ideas expressed in 
this small Pamphlet. 





LONDON: 


E. TANN, STATIONER, 308, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; AND CURLING & DOCCETT, 106, FENCHURCH STREET, EC. 
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NEW SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 


Words by Beatrice Abercrombie. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN 


TREE. Soprano. Key, F Minor. 
Compass, 12 Notes, C toG. ‘“‘ This 
song for soprano is exceedingly ori- 
ginal, quaint, and truly charming— 
a& song, that will -_ to its composer’s 
fame.”—Queen, Dec. 20. ‘‘ There is 
no one of these songs that is not 
marked by musicianly thoughtful- 
ness. The first, in F minor, has a 
delicious accompaniment to a grace- 
ful melody.”—Morning Post, Dec. 11. 


BLOSSOMS. Soprano. Key, B Flat. 
Compass, 11 Notes. D to G. “As 
fresh as itis beautiful—a ~h musical 
poem in fact, fraught with delicate 
imagery and conspicuous for its 
finished workmanship.” —Queen, Dec. 
20. **The second, ‘ Blossoms,’ with 
its quaint and original accompanying 
figure, is of a phrase that haunts the 
mind when once heard.”—Morning 
Post, Dec. 11. 


RIPPLING WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. 
Key. D. Compass, 12 Notes, A to E. 
**Is as soothing and pleasing in cha- 
racter as the subject demands. The 
words of the whole set are good, and 
the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein 
of sweetand vocal melody.” —Morning 
Post, Dec. li. 


SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF 
SADNESS. Soprano. Key, A flat. 
Compass. 10 Notes, E to G. “No 
whit inferior to any one of the set ; is 
a charming song, with a melody as 








interesting as it is novel.”—Morning 
Post, Dec. 11. 


SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo- 


Soprano or Baritone. KeyF. Com- 
ass,9 Notes,CtoD. ‘* Mr. Hatton 
as been very successful in this song, 

which has a good swing of melody, 

and runs on well from the first note 
to the last ; it just suits the words.” 

—The Orchestra, Dec. 12. “Is as 

fresh, vigoruus, and enlivening as its 

subject. There can be no danger, in 
foretelling an ay popularity.” — 

Telegraph, Dec. 26 


THE STREAM. Mezz0-S0 rano. Ke 
D. Compass, 11 Notes, CtoF. “ 
beautiful song for mezzo-soprano or 
contralto, opening with an andante 
con molto movement, soft, gliding, 
and reminding us of the Barcarolle.” 
The Hour, Dec. 17. 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo- 
Soprano or Baritone. Key, E fiat. 
Compass, 10 Notes, C to E flat. “‘One 
of those simple, unaffected little 
ditties which will please all alike. For 
who does not Jove fresh melody, true 
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appears no reason why every lady should not be f 
her own dyer,or why dyeing-day should not, in | 
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i 
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ribbon or ‘eather in a basin of water,and proceed R ] B B 0 N S W 0 0 L S I L 2 
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an or fuot-bath. The thing woud be wor i” 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1874. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DOWNS,” “NO ALTERNATIVE,” 





“You know that I shall always feel the H 
keenest interest in your welfare, Kate, 





&e. &e. dear,” he says, rather hoarsely, just before 
> ange he goes, ‘if I ever can help you, you'll let 
CHAPTER XIX. “ MY ONLY FRIEND! ” me, won't you? ” , 


a 





TueEre is after this no mrore pleasure, no| “I think you can help me best by for- 
more confidence, no more unrestraint in | getting me, Frank ; I want to ring out the 
| the intercourse between the two cousins. | old, and ring in the new; our ways in the 
| The bitter fruits of the mistake they | world willbe very widely apartin the fature, 
j, make in not coming to a full explanation | and we had better not put the stumbling- 
are these. The girl thinks he judges her | block of any recollections of one another 
: cruelly for that ~by- -gone folly, while on|in our paths. I know you mean kindly {f 
| the other hand Frank firmly believes, from | now, and I know you have always meant 
| her manner, from her confusion, from her | | kindly, but——”’ 

¥ halting admissions and reserve (which,| “I wish to Heaven we had never mat, | 
; according to the almost invariable habit | and I wish more fervently still that we / 
{ of women, she maintains in the wrong/ were not compelled to part,” he says, } 
place), that, though May has “ nothing brokenly. 





| 








saan 


extenuated,” she has “set down naught in “ But it’s inevitable,” she breaks in, and 
malice,” in all that she has said and implied | then she bends her pride to say, 
respecting Kate. “Let my aunt think of me as she has + 


It is natural, under these circumstances, | always thought of me, will you; unless 
that Frank should be desirous of getting | May,” (and now there is a little jealous 
' himself back to town with as little delay | bitterness infused into her tone) “unless 

as possible. No good end can now be |May has done her best—and worst— 
attained by his remaining here. Estranged ‘already ! ies 

from Kate, suspicious “of her, doubtful; It is vain after this to say anything 
'now of what her motives may have been | more. The man goes back to his wealthy, 
all along, bitterly condemnatory of her | well-secured, and most wearisome fate, 
/ as he is, he still loves her so much better | and the woman takes up the burden of 
‘than he loves anyone else, that there is life again, not even saying, by way of 
actual pain to him in her presence. While, | sadly consoling herself, “it might have 
| as for her, she is beginning to despise him | been,” for something whispers to her that, 
, for what appears to her to be mere con- | hard as it is, it is better so. 

| ventional cowardice, and to feel positive| ‘“ When the cottage is let, and the fur- 
shame for having allowed herself to love | niture sold, and the half-pay that is due 

‘so slight a thing.” paid in to me, I shall have about two 

Therefore he stands not much upon the| hundred pounds,” Kate says to Mrs. 
order of his going, but goes, after a few | Angerstein about an hour after Frank has 
strained sentences to Kate; a few words | left them. She has spent this hour in 
of interest and affection, ‘too carefully | making calculations, for calculations about 
jj Chosen for her to believe them genuine, | the future are pleasanter companions than 
or to prize them in the lightest degree. are the memories of the past. 
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“That won’t last long,” Mrs. Anger. | 


stein, who has been aceustomed to spend 
two hundred a year on her own dress, 
answers dolefully. 

“Oh! yes, it will last us till we can 
look round and see what we can do, or till 
the will is found,’ Kate says hopefully, 
while Mrs. Angerstein melts into tears 
that are partly due to a burst of grateful 
feeling towards Kate for so evidently 
intending to share her cruize of oil with 
the widow and fatherless, and partly to a 
hopeless conviction that there will be no 
finding of any will, and that the wronged 
will never be righted. 

“When you go back to Dunster what 
shall I do?” she asks hysterically, “you 
are my only friend.” 

“While you feel that, Cissy, you shall 
go wherever I go, and share iP er ta I 
have,” Kate responds promptly, though 
she cannot help feeling that the phrase, 
“You are my only friend,” falls with the 
glibness of custom from Mrs. Angerstein’s 
lips. ‘‘ To how many other people has she 
said it, I wonder?’’ Kate thinks cynic- 
ally. “‘ Well! I’ll accept the post willingly 
enough till she finds a better one.” 

There isa hollow form of apparently 
friendly intercourse maintained _ still 
between the widow and Doctor and Mrs. 
Angerstein. But the latter lady is longing 
to throw off the mask and throw down the 
glove, and do open battle if need be with 
the sister-in-law whom she has always 
doubted and disliked, and over whom 
she would now ride rough-shod if she 
dared, in a way that is felt by all the 
others, but that cannot be defined and 
consequently cannot be openly resented. 
Mrs. Angerstein, the wife, makes manifest 
that she considers herself rather too pure 
and good to be brought into close contact 
with Mrs. Angerstein, the widow. What 
she says to her husband in the privacy of 
domestic life they do not know, but they 
perceive that the unhappy man becomes 
daily more and more embarrassed and 
constrained, and every word of kindness, 
every little act of attention which he gives 
and pays to his unhappy sister-in-law now 
is given and paid surreptitiously. 

“We have made up our minds to go 
home to-morrow,” he explains nervously 
to poor Cissy as he manages to get her 
alone with him one morning; “but, before 
I go, my dear, I want you to understand 
that if Ialone were concerned, there should 
be no difficulty about this business ; but 
you see there are others, there are others.” 





He sinks his voice mysteriously as he 
says this, and Cissy goes to him, and clasps 
her hands, and between the paroxysms of 
her sobs wails out an appeal to him to be 
merciful to her, and to her children, to 


remember his dead brother, to save her 


from despair ! 

Doctor Angerstein is a hard man about 
many things. He is also a hen-pecked 
husband; but he has a certain amount of 
human feeling about him, and all that he 
has is stirred now. He gives his sister-in- 
law one hasty kiss, he beseeches her “ not 
to cry,” and promises that he will “see 


what can be done, quietly, by her lawyer | 


and himself.” “No one must hear of 
this,” he adds, energetically, and then he 
says something about “a trifle just for 
present expenses,” as he takes his purse 
out, and extracts some bank-notes from it. 

The transfer is nearly made, he is 
fluttering them towards her, and her hand 
is partly outstretched to receive them, 
when all his faculties are paralysed, all his 
generous intentions nullified by the basilisk 
glance of his wife. There is no mistaking 
the angry sparkles that scintillate from 
beneath those white eye-lashes. There is 
no mistaking the savage compression of 
the lips, or the lurid red flush that over- 
spreads her face. Jealousy is reigning 
side by side in her heart with hatred, and 
Doctor Angerstein knows the domestic 
genius of his hearth and home too well, 
not to clearly understand that his powers 
will henceforth be more cramped than 
they have been heretofore. 

*T was just going to send a trifle to the 
children, my dear—their uncle and aunt’s 
parting gift,” he explains, sheepishly, and 


he tries on what the effect of a little gay- | 


hearted laugh may be. But his hand 
trembles so that the bank-notes rustle like 


aspen leaves, and neither of the women | 


are deceived for an instant by the laughter. 

“You needn’t change a note for that,” 
Mrs. Angerstein says, with suave spite. 
“T have plenty of silver” (as she speaks 


she takes three half-crowns from her | 


purse), “just for them to buy a little toy 
to remember uncle and auntie by,” she 
continues, tendering the money to Cissy, 


while her husband watches the scene, | 


biting his lips, and being more thoroughly 
ashamed of himself and his wife than he 
has ever been before. 

“The children shall come and take it 
from you themselves, and thank you for 
it, as you deserve to be thanked, and re- 
member you, as you deserve to be remem- 
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bered by them,” Cissy says; and her tears | worse than mean, and cruel, to try,’ Kate 
dry themselves as she speaks. There is | says, hotly, turning all the fire of her 
something in her quiet air, in her gentle | force upon Mrs. Angerstein, who replies 
breeding, that almost cows the underbred | as broken-down Cissy lapses into a state 
shrew who is trying to trample upon | of general inability, 

her; and, under the smarting sense of| ‘How kind you are, to be sure, Miss 
inferiority, Mrs. Angerstein registers a| Mervyn, such disinterested friendship 
vow that those three half-crowns shall | deserves a reward; it happens though 
be the sole pecuniary aid extended from | that Mrs. Edward wasn’t speaking about 
her side of the house to “the creature” | you—to tell the truth she can hardly be 
who had so nearly wheedled Dr. Anger- | said to have given you a thought—for she 


stein out of those bank-notes. 

It is vain, after this, to hope for better 
things, or to trust that an amicable and 
just arrangement may be come to between 
the defrauded widow and her grasping 
relatives. Dr. Angerstein makes one or two 
futile little efforts to see Cissy alone again ; 
but Cissy’s pride is in arms now. She will 
not go a step to meet him, and his wife 
watches him keenly, and is ready to inter- 
vene at any moment. So the time passes 
away very slowly and miserably, until 
the hour of their departure. Then Mrs. 
Angerstein fires her last and heaviest shot. 


“T don’t presume to offer you advice, | 


Mrs. Edward,” the well-off, vicious, secure 
married woman says; “but I must say 
that the world will have a better opinion 
of you, if you put a stop to the extreme 
intimacy which has grown up between you 
and this Captain Bellairs—so soon after 
your poor dear husband’s death.” 

If there is one thing more infuriating 
than another to a woman who is deterred 
by circumstances from openly defending 
her position, it is this of hearing a man 
for whom she has a regard spoken of 
slightingly as “this” so-and-so. Cissy 


| Angerstein is no exception to this general 
| rule. 


She feels wrath rising within her; 
for a few moments she strives to bridle it. 
Then the remembrance of all the wrongs 
she has suffered, of all the wrongs she may 
have to suffer in the future at the hands of 
this woman, who is longing to defraud, and 
judge, and condemn her, rises up and over- 
balances Cissy’s always weak judgment. 

“ Happily for me neither you nor the 
world can put an end to that intimacy,” 
she cries out shrilly in her injudicious 
rage, “You may rob me of everything 
else, but you cannot rob me of my only 
friend.” 

As she utters the last words Kate come 
in, and hears them, and is touched by 
the piteous appeal of them, and the help- 
lessness of the woman who utters them. 

“They cannot rob you of your only 
friend, you’re right, Cissy—but you are 


| was speaking of Captain Bellairs, as ‘ her 
| only friend.’ ” 

The blow is well aimed, for it goes 
| straight home to the very heart of Kate's 
| pride. This man, who has nearly touched 
| her to tenderness again, lately, by an ex- 
| hibition of most touching tenderness on his 
| own part towards her, has been at the same 

time making himself the “only friend” — 

| the hope, and stay, and guiding star—of 
| this frail, rudderless bark, which Kate has 
|sworn to pilot, so long as she can keep 
| afloat herself. He must have been deceiv- 
\ing her, he must have been playing a 
|double game, or Cissy would not claim 
| him as so entirely her own. 

“Not that I would take him from her, 
| not that I am ready to love him again, or 
desirous that he should love me again,”’ she 
| says to herself, and she tries to think that 
| she is telling herself the truth. Only it 
is hard to be cut out by anybody. Fallen 
humanity cannot soar to the height of 
‘liking to be over-looked, or deserted, or 
| befooled. Above all, it is hard to be cut 
out by one’s own familiar friend, with 
whom one cannot quarrel without making 
manifest the cause of such quarrel to the 
whole world. Happily for the preservation 
of her own dignity, Kate bears these 
| truths in mind, and putting a calm aspect 

on, restores Cissy to self-possession, and 
refrains from answering Mrs. Angerstein 
altogether. 

“T have just been speaking to Captain 
| Bellairs, Cissy,” Kate says, as affection- 
| ately as if she were not already a little bit 
jealous of Cissy, “and he agrees with me, 
that you had better come back to Dunster 
with me, till I can settle my affairs.” 

“T shall be a burden on you,” Cissy 
protests, though all the time she fully 
intends to go back to Dunster with Kate, 
ang be a burden on the latter, until some 
brighter prospect opens. Nor must she 
be considered unduly selfish for intending 
to do so. We are all apt to absorb the 
aid that is offered us, and some of aus are 

apt to forget that we have so absorbed it, 
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when something better turns up to super- | « I want you to take me up to Lynton 
sede it. | church-yard,” she whispers, and he guides 
So now, though Cissy protests, ‘‘I shall | her up the hill gladly, feeling that there 
be a burden on you, Kate,” she quite| will be immunity from any display of 
means to cast that burden on Kate’s | tender feeling on her part, while they are 
stronger shoulders, until such time as the | by her husband’s grave. 
will is found, or some other even happier; But ‘“ woman’s at best a contradiction 
fortune befalls her. still;” by that grave she droops down help- 
“T’ll go and pack up some of our|lessly on her knees, and sobs out in a 
belongings,” Kate says magnanimously in | paroxysm of love and remorse and despair, 
the evening, and she goes away to her self- “He’s better dead, poor fellow; he'd 
imposed task, leaving Captain Bellairs and | have found out in time that I never really 
his troublesome charge alone. loved him. Oh, Harry! don’t hate me 
To tell the truth, though the situation | and despise me.” 
is embarrassing to them both, it is infinitely 
more embarrassing to the man than to the 
woman. He has begun to realise that} ACCORDING TO MRS. GLASSE. 


Cissy’s feeling for him is warmer than is 








well, and he greatly fears that in her! Ovr of fourteen recipes connected with | 


weakness, shattered as she is by losses | serving up poor pussy, in not one is Mrs. 


that are very grievous to her, she may | Glasse guilty of the joke, “First catch | 


betray herself in a way that will oblige | your hare.” It is a libel. Some wag con- 
him to be colder and harder to her than| ceived it. Wilkes of 45, perhaps, who 





he desires to be. Impulsive as he is, he | helped Johnson so assiduously to fine veal | 


has never once been moved by any sort | at Dilly’s, and was so anxious to press a 
of feeling for the pretty woman by his | squeeze of orange upon him to give it 
side. It is terrible to him, therefore, to| zest. Or Paley, possibly, who uttered 
feel that she in her heart has gone so far | the celebrated growl, when all ears were 
beyond him. Terrible to him to fear that | strained to get the benefit of his vene- 
if he allows himself to show her the kind- | rated philosophy, “‘They’ve spoiled these 
ness he feels for her, she may misunder- | puddens by not taking the seeds out of 





stand it and him, and exaggerate his/| the raisins.” Both these gentlemen were | 


motive and meaning. critical, it is clear, on the subject of 


He tries to lead her to speak openly | cookery; and both of them grew hungry, || 


and hopefully of her plans and pros- | and sniffed up the fragrance of roast and 
pects, he tells her as delicately as he | boiled gratefully, in the life-time of our 


can that he will secure the grand-children | gifted authoress. Both of them, conse- | 
of his old friend, her father, such an /| quently, may have opened the leaves of | 





income as will remove all fear “of | her savoury volume, with the increasing 
their ever needing anything” from her | appetite for fun, and eating, that the 
mind; he entreats her to “continue to} department of literature in which she 
look upon him as her brother,” and to | revelled so invariably provokes; and either 
his annoyance she remains profoundly | might have been thereby stimulated to 
dejected and reproachfully silent. He is | originate the taking piece of sport. Or 





giving much to her—time, care, om | wen the author of it poor Tom Hood? | 


sideration, affection, of a true order.| That charming wit told his bride, slily, 
But he is not giving her what she has | when they were on their honeymoon, that 
weakly, vainly, suffered herself to believe | she was never to buy plaice with red spots 
he would give. | upon them, because they were all bad; 

“T can’t endure this close room any | and it would only have been in his vein to 
longer,” she says with plaintive petulance | have further puzzled the young lady by 
after a time; “everything seems more | telling her, when she proposed hare for 


gloomy and hopeless in it; will you take | dinner, that she must follow Mrs. Glasse’s | 


me for a little walk ? ” 
“Yes, let us call Kate,” he answers. nobody need be ashamed of a slice of 


“No, no, if you can’t go without Kate, | gaiety that passed current so readily for 
I would rather stay here and broil,” she | reality, and that has enjoyed such a long 
says with a pout that compels him to/and merry life. It is true to nature; that 
resign himself to the inevitable and take ; is the reason of it. Much in Mrs. Glasse 


her out alone. 


| comes so very near to what she is said to 
A, 








| directions, and first catch it. At any rate, | 
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have said, it was a small thing to skip her|she gives. So is, get the liver of the 
boundary, and present her in just this | sheep, when you kill one. Kill your pig, 
other fashion. or instance, first skin | she is obliged to say, when giving direc- 
your pig, is a command of hers, in all | tions how to “collar” it; only, oddly, the 
sobriety. Also, first wash your chickens; | killing is the first of the two operations ! 
first make your stock with an old hen; | Kill a fine young roasting-pig, she orders ; 
first break the bones of an ox cheek; and | dress off the hair, and draw it; rip it open 
first before you kill your hog, do so and | from one end to the other, and take out all 


~— 





so. Then another favourite beginning of 


hers is “get.” Get a quart of cream, she 


says; get a penny loaf; get a quarter of | 


a pound of rice; get half-a-dozen of 
Seville oranges; get a pound of suet; as 
as though the cooks of 1796 (the year the 
edition of her book under notice was 
printed) were likely to think they could 
make pippin jelly, hartshorn fiummery, 
madling cakes, water sokey, wigs, caudles, 
cullises, amlets, bullace-cheese, or ragoos, 
without the certainty that the tempting 
ingredients would have, first, to be ob- 
tained. So also is the lady comic in many 
another matter. Her terms are, as it were 
imperiously, slit your ears, lay in your 
toasted head, wash your feet, blanch your 
tongue, take out your tongue, never put 
your livers in first, lay down your leg, take 
your palates, make your head very clean, 
flour your head, stew your muscles, bake 
your cheek, put your pettitoes into a 
saucepan; and she uses phrases that refer 
to such horrible articles as your pounded 
livers. At other times this murder-method 
runs off into the familiar and the jocose. 
The lady writes, almost with a wink, take 
a fat pig; cut off his head; slit and truss 
him up like a lamb; when he is slit through 
the middle and skinned, parboil him a 


| little; then throw some parsley over him. 


Such expressions as stick your pig, spit 
your pig, scald your pig, bone your 
pigeons, hack your meat, scale your carp, 
slime your tenches, parboil your cocks’- 
combs, take your hare, cut your hare, 
take out your hare, cut your woodcock, 
run your knife, put in your skewer, fill 


|| your pie, bake your pie, cover your pie, 


quarter your apples, take your skirrets, 
put in your partridge, pick your birds, are 
so plentiful, they scarcely want looking 
for—they abound on every page. Nor 
was it surprising, for other reasons, that 
the cheerful Mrs. Glasse should have been 


| twitted with going so far as her reputed 


little sarcasm. She has a good deal of 
killing to recommend over an animal; it 
was but one merry thought the more to 
suggest that she should catch it. Take a 
goose, kill, and hang it up in the feathers, 


| is the preliminary to one of the dressings 


% 





the bones. She evidently thought it ne- 
| cessary to come in at the death, in order 
to be sure that the death was done. It is 
| too clear that occasionally the little cere- 
| mony was omitted. In lobsters, this, mani- 
festly; for, in the recipe how to roast 
| lobsters, Mrs. Glasse (for a joke, it may be 
supposed) tells carefully how they may be 
| boiled; and adds—this is as good a way, 
| to the full, as roasting them alive, and not 
half the trouble, to say nothing of the 
| cruelty! Yetthe kind lady’s boiling, when 
{she calls it boiling, gives more modern 
| folks a shudder. Take a lobster, she says, 
|in two different recipes; if it be alive, 
| stick a skewer in it, like a peg, to keep the 
| water out, and boil it! Does it not make 
the wonder come whether, in the next 
| century, there will be any boiling of any 
living creature—lobster, crab, shrimp, or 
| what not? A peep into the past shows 
| there has been some improvement; a peep 
into the future might show there will come 
a little more. It is obvious that there is 
| room for it. 
| But the jovial Mrs. Glasse—bright, 
transparent, glittering creature as she 
| should be, to fit her name—was only in- 
| human when she could not help it. She 
| was obliged to tell people how to flay, and 
| rasp, and singe, and chop, and bruize, and 
| strain, and beat, and squeeze, and flatten. 
| It was the sole object of her (literary) 
existence. Was it not her business to see 
that people gave no quarter—except of 
lamb, and of pounds of candied fruits and 
|nutmegs? Go the whole hog was im- 
| peratively her motto—in forcing them, 
in ragooing them, in making them into 
tasty almond puddings. Cooks might 
not spoil broth whilst she was at their 
elbow; they must mince matters, they 
must make a hash of it, they must put 
things into a stew, send some of them 
to pot, and be absolutely certain what 
might and what might not be in a pickle. 
Besides, Mrs. Glasse could teach the 
most coaxing and charming arts when she 
had a chance. Coddle six large apricots, 
she says, with aggravating allurement, 
|and take a nice little cabbage, and dry 
| some of the finest flour, and make them 
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pretty thick with pippins, and fry a of beef; pickles and lemon, to fillet of 
French roll and let it swim, and scrape off | veal; barberries, to tripe; horse-radish 
the soft of your quinces, and steep the | and beet-root, to mutton; lemon and 
crumb of white bread in a pint and a half | pickles, to lamb chops ; Seville orange, to 
of cream, and slit a half-penny loaf, and | pillaw of veal; cocks’-combs forced, to 
colour a pudding blue with the syrup of | sweetbreads; fried brains, to pig matelote ; 
violets, and break in Naples biscuits, and | boiled mint chopped, to stewed duck; slices 
beat almonds fine in rose-water, and haying | of bacon, to boiled pigeons; hard eggs 
got the flowers of a peck of cowslips, | quartered, to small birds; water-cresses, 
do something mysterious with them, with | to pheasants ; roasted chesnuts, te plovers ; 
the help of sixteen eggs and three pints | quartered apples, to sausages; parsnips 
of cream, and you will “produce a cowslip | and potatoes, to salt fish ; cucumber tops, 
pudding! And Mrs. Glasse taught how | to forced cucumbers; chines of lobsters 
to make a floating island, a fish-pond, | fried and laid on end, and a variety of 
a hen’s nest, a mouse-trap, the moon / others. Some odd implements were re- 
and stars in jelly, a desert island, gilded | quired for the due performance of these 
fish in jelly, orange loaves, German puffs, | mysteries. One was a mazarine, a second, 
Carolina snow-balls, Portugal cakes, Dutch | most aptly, was a necromancer. Others 
beef, Indian pickles, Italian pudding, | were a halfpenny Welsh dish, and a silver 
Hanover cake, Hottentot pie, Spanish | sauce-pan (if you have it). Curious spel- 
fritters, Oxford John, pigeons in Pimlico, | lings, too, every here and there strike the 
Westminster Fool, Kilkenny tripe, Scotch | eye. A coulis is a cooley or cullis, a 
chickens, peas Frangoise, fairy butter, slip- | béchamel is a bishemel, an omelet is an 
coat cheese, solid syllabub, steeple cream, | amlet, and once an alumet, a ragout is a 
Angelica water, Miss in her teens, eau de | ragoo, tourte is tort, a fricandeau is a fri- 
luce, Lady Tilley’s ball, syrup of peach | cando, a casserole is a casorole, rissoles are 
blossoms, and almond milk, yet all were | raisolds, a haricot gets two r’s and loses 
separate from moonshine, however much | its t; whilst pain is without its i and reads 
they might be mistaken for it, for moon- | pane, and pulpeton and caromel remain 
shine has a recipe all to itself. Then the | as they stand, with no recognition what- 
last touch of grace was understood by | ever. 

Mrs. Glasse. She advises pigeons to be| What is sauce fora goose is sauce for 
sent to table with a sprig of myrtle in | a gander, according to Mrs. Glasse. She 
their bills, other sorts are to be garnished | | makes no distinction. Sauce for a goose is 
with a bunch of barberries; in making a | her title, and her brief directions are, for 
hedgehog, out of enough sweet almonds,|a goose make a little good gravy and 
canary, orange-flower water, eggs, sugar, | put it into a basin by itself, and some 
butter, and cream, to ruin a “moderate | apple sauce into another. Sauce for a 
housewife, a great effect is to be tried | boiled goose (it is cabbage stewed in 
for, for people are to plump two big | butter), s sauce for a turkey, sauce for ducks, 
currants for the hedgehog’s eyes. Then | sauce for fowls, and sauce for pheasants 
Mrs. Glasse writes—put nasturtium flowers | and partridges. It is when Mrs. Glasse 
on some dishes; put a flower of any sort | is penning sauce fora pig that her hu- 
at the top of others; spit ortolans side- | mour is regnant. She says, in her salient 
ways, with a vine leaf between; also, which | manner, there are several ways of 
is perhaps not so mucha grace as an | | making sauce for a pig; and she makes 
oddity, in making Florendine hare pull|this a whole sentence, all to itself, 
out the poor cre: ture’s jaw-bones and put | | oracularly. After it, she descends to par- 
them in its eyes. Garnishes of all kinds, | ticulars. Some, she says, do not love any 
in Mrs. Glasse’s time, were important. | sage in the pig, only a crust of bread. 
Some of them were chesnuts and lemon, | She is even with them, though, for this 
to oysters; horse-radish and lemon, to | failure of affection. They shall have what 
whiting; chaldron served up in saucers, | is good for them, willy nilly. This is her 
to swan; quartered orange, to sorrel; | method :—Then, she says, 1.e. when some 
boiled lettuces and spinach, to white | do not love sage in a pig, you should have 
barley pottage; fried oysters, to tripe; |a little dried sage rubbed and mixed with 





fried suckers and sliced onion, to calves’ | the gravy and butter! Is it not malicious ? 
feet ; lemon and beet-root, to lamb cutlets; | Just the revenge a cook can take upon 
truffles, morels, and mushrooms, to calf’s | other mortals; serving them up, and ont, 
head; parsley and red cabbage, to round | | exactly as she pleases. Now for the other 
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ways of making sauce for a pig. Some 
love bread sauce in a basin, observes Mrs. 
Glasse. They may have it. Some love a 
few currants boiled in it, a glass of wine, 
and a little sugar. They may even have 
that. Others, continues the lady, take 
half a pint of good beef gravy, with 
sundry mentioned quantities of pig-gravy, 

pig-brains, butter, catchup, and sage. It 
is a very good sauce, is the lady’s pronun- 
ciamento. This, again, in a brief para- 
graph all by itself. And, N.B., some like 
the sauce sent in a boat; and Mrs. Glasse, 
being in ayielding humour, hasno objection. 
Another instance of this queer brevity is 
in the instructions how to lard turkeys 
and pheasants. Larding being a difficult 
operation, requiring skill and method, long 
and full directions about it might be ex- 
pected. Mrs. Glasse hits it off, fair and 
far, as with a Damascene blade. You may 
lard a turkey or pheasant, she says, or any- 
thing, just as you like it. It makes one 
look round astonished, and then compre- 
hend the situation with a laugh. It makes 
one, also, remember the celebrated chapter 
once, On the Snakes in Shetland, or in 
Iceland, in Ireland, or somewhere. There 
are no snakes in Shetland, it read; and 
Mrs. Glasse’s style matches it exactly. 
Shall any fresh instances be given? Yes; 
just two. Their richness is their warranty. 

To roast a leg of mutton with oysters, is 
the fair title “of instance the first. The 
contents are : 
days killed, stuff it all over with oysters, 
and roast it. To roast a leg of mutton 
with cockles, is the corresponding title of 
instance the second. 
are, stuff it all over with cockles and roast 
it. Nothing could be finer. The cook 
who should be the least bit wiser for the 


must have employed powers equal to 


those requisite for obtaining the highest 
academical degree. But this is not the 
point. Neither is there allusion to this 
wonderful sauce, because, to flavour it, 
one must have essence of ham, sliced 
onions, pared lemon, beaten coriander- 
seed, garlic, sweet basil, mushrooms, and 
good oil. Attention is drawn because of 
Mrs. Glasse’s conclusion. This sauce, she 
says, well on in the recipe, will do for two 
chickens, six pigeons, quails, or ducklings, 
and all sorts of tame and wild fowl. And 
then she finishes. Now this Italian, or 
French, sauce is saucy, she laughs out. 
And so is she; delightfully. 

It is a pretty dish, coos Mrs. Glasse, 
over several of her preparations. Four- 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie was 
a ptetty dish, it will be remembered, to set 
before a king. We sce the birth-time of 
the ballad, easily. It is a pretty middle 
dish for a second course at a grand table, 
or a wedding supper (this of “a desert 
island”); only, for the wedding supper, 
set two crowned figures on the mount 
instead of one. It is a pretty corner dish 
for dinner, cries Mrs. Glasse, of orange 


| custard; and, this is a pretty thing to set 


| off a table at supper, of fairy butter. 
;/ one might think. 


So 
If you make them in 


| pretty figures, there is written of “ jum- 


take a leg about two or three | 
5S 


The contents of that | 


directions would be worthy to be the | 


parent of twin sphinxes. 
Sauces must have yet another word. 
= announces 
vay; cullis being the coulis, or gravy, of 
bo AA mention. To make it people are to 
takeit. Thisseems odd, but it is true. In 
the most bewildering manner Mrs. Glasse 


makes known that the way to produce | 


this cullis is to put into a stew-pan half a 
ladleful of cullis. One can only shrug the 
shoulders and read on a little farther. The 
result is more bewilderment. Put also into 
the stew-pan half a ladleful of gravy 

(simply cullis translated), and—yet again 
—half a ladleful of broth. To have pre- 
viously prepared the broth, and gravy, 
and cullis, into which to dip one’s ladle, 


Mrs. Glasse, the Italian | 


| variation of her bustle. 


balls,” they make a fine little dish. Then 
Mrs. Glasse brags of her stewed carp, it is 
a top dish for a grand entertainment. Some 
Panado, she recommends, is hearty and 
good diet for sick people. For making a 
rich cake she wants a pint of right French 
brandy. One of her recipes is to pickle 
the fine purple cabbage so much admired 
at the great tables. Another dish, a neck 
of mutton, called the hasty dish, was first 
contrived by Mr. Rich, and is much ad- 
mired by the nobility. Some of the mad- 
dening directions for the arrangement of 
this are, hang the dish on the back of two 
chairs by the rim; have ready three sheets 
of brown paper ; tear each sheet into five 
pieces; draw them through your hand; 
light one piece and hold it under the bot- 
tom of the dish; move the paper about, 
as fast as it burns; light another till 
all is burnt, and your meat will be 
enough. Fifteen minutes just does it— 
(and just does the cook too, one might 
fancy!) Serve it away hot, cries Mrs. 

lasse over other things, with a brisk 
nudge. Serve it up quick and hot, is a 
The great nicety 
You may 


is to have them hot, is another. 
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carry it to the Indies, is praise she gives to 
some rarecatchup. These are very pretty 


either at land or sea, she says of some | 


dumplings. Put no water to the crust, 
she orders of raised pies, till the minute it 
goes to the oven; it is a great hazard of 
the pie running. And she is very par- 
ticular about these raised pies. She calls 
them Yorkshire Christmas pies, and they 
are to contain a turkey, a goose, a fowl, a 
partridge, a pigeon, a hare, woodcocks, 
moor game, what sort of wild fowl you 
can get, and at least four pounds of butter 
—to say nothing of the butter in the crust, 
which is to be made of a bushel of flour! 


| to which Mrs. Glasse appends, these pies 
| are often sent to London in a box as 





presents, therefore the walls must be well- 
built. Nice Mrs. Glasse! In potting 
dripping, writes the comfortable lady, 
almost in contempt, if you wish to keep 
the rats away from it, the best way is to 
turn the pot upside down. 

To broil weavers, is one of Mrs. Glasse’s 
extraordinary suggestions. They are fine 
fish, she says, which is a little consoling ; 
but you must take care not to hurt your- 
self with the two sharp bones in the head. 
What a very odd fish a weaver must be! 
The rice must not be boiled to a mummy, 
writes Mrs. Glasse, impetuously, when 
telling how to make a “ pellaw” out of 
an old cock, skinned. You may lard your 
duck, or let it alone, just as you please; 
for my part I think it best without; is her 
singular (and grammatical) conclusion to 
twenty-nine lines of directions how to 
dress a duck a la Braise. Probatum est, 
she writes, in classic fashion, at the end of 
a medical recipe of anise-seeds and nutmeg. 

First take out of your room all silver and 
gold lace, she says, in her advice how to 
keep clear from—bugs ; adding, with ter- 
rible suggestiveness, if your room is very 
bad, a pound of rolled brimstone ; if only 
a few, half a pound! Always when you 
sweep a room, is another direction to the 
housemaid, throw a little wet sand all over 
it, and that will gather up all the “ flew ” 
and dust. This causes a question; as 


housemaids certainly do not now throw wet | 


sand over rooms when they are going to 
sweep them, is it because they sweep them 
oftener, before the ‘‘ flew”’ and dust can so 
thickly accumulate? And if this is so, 
does it account for the rolled brimstone, if 
your room is very bad, and for half the 
quantity, if onlyafew? Possibly. But 
the enquiry shall not be pursued. It 
will be far more pleasant to turn Mrs. 


: 
Glasse’s leaves, and find ourselves in 


/another chapter. 

This dish I do not recommend, declares 
\the charming lady, at the end of the 
| French way of dressing partridges; for I 
think it an odd jumble of trash, she pur- 
|sues. By that time the cullis, the essence 
of ham, and all other ingredients are 
| reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine 
|penny; but such recipes as this are 
| what you have in most books of cookery 
|yet printed. And even all this is not 
|enough for the excited authoress. Read 


|this chapter, she says (it is the one of | 


| which the odd jumble of trash is the first 
| article), and you will find how expensive 
|a French cook’s sauce is. They will use, 
| she says again, as many fine ingredients 
| to stew a pigeon or fowl, as will make a 
| very fine dish, which is equal to boiling a 
\leg of mutton in champagne. I think 
| here is enough to show the folly of these 
fine French cooks; in their own country 
they will make a grand entertainment with 
the expense of one of these dishes, but 
| here they want the little petty profit; and 
by this sort of legerdemain some fine 
estates are juggled into France. It is 
quite violent sarcasm, and no doubt was 
deep feeling arising from strong occasion. 
But there is yet more of it. If gentlemen 
will have French cooks, they must pay for 
French tricks, breaks out Mrs. Glasse in 
her preface. I have heard of a cook that 
used six pounds of butter to fry twelve 
eggs, when everybody knows (that under- 
stands cooking) that half a pound is full 
enough, or more than need be used ; but 
then it would not be French! So much 
|is the blind folly of this age, that they 
would rather be imposed upon by a French 
booby than give encouragement to a good 
English cook! That is genuine indig- 
nation, undoubtedly; yet it must have 
existed at the same time with marvellous 
self-blindness. If not, to what height 
could possibly French extravagance have 
amounted? An example shall be given 
of what a British cook expected to find in 
her cupboard, and then there can be some 
judging. To make a rich cake, begins 
| Mrs. Glasse; and without diving into her 
| particulars about work your butter to a 
| cream with your hands, put in your eggs, 
shake your flour, and so on, there shall be 
| just summed up the required ingredients. 
| Four pounds of floor, seven pounds of 
| currants, six pounds of best fresh butter, 
|two pounds of Jordan almonds, four 
| pounds of eggs, three pounds of sifted 
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sugar; half a pint each of orange-flower | truffies, a crust of bread, an old cock beat 
water, sack, and brandy; sweetmeats to/| to pieces (these poor old cocks!) three 
your liking (they were what are now | spoonfuls of catchup, and a glass of wine. 
called candied peel, with a sufficient | And to prove that three shillings is no 
sprinkling of the condiments, mace, cloves, | error of type or hasty composition, Mrs. 
cinnamon, and nutmeg. Does it not seem as | Glasse says, at the foot of this long and 























if that would come toa fine penny? Yet it 
is only a recipe of ordinary dimensions. 
Here is another: To make plum porridge 
for Christmas—apparently the same pre- 
paration as is known now as the lining for 
mince-pies. The manufacture requires a 
leg and shin of beef, six penny loaves, five 
pounds of currants, five pounds of raisins 
of the sun, two pounds of prunes, three 
pounds of sugar, a quart of sack, a quart 
of claret; and lemons, mace, cloves, and 
nutmegs. Then here is how to make a 
goose-pie. Half-a-peck of flour is to be 
put into a pan upon the kitchen table, 
with three pounds of boiled butter; then 
the cook is to “get” a pickled dried 
tongue, and lay it into a large fowl, and 
when the large fowl is thus raised to 
double its expense, she is to “ get” a large 
goose and thrust the laden fowl into the 
middle of that. To give richness, an extra 
half-pound of butter is just to be laid 
upon the top, and then the cook may put 
on her pie-lid. This pie is delicious, cries 
Mrs. Glasse, with a relish ; a slice of this 
pie cut down across, makes a pretty little 
side-dish for supper. Yes, so it ought; 
anda glance back at the contents of the 
Yorkshire Christmas pie, often sent to 


impossible list, if you go to market (mean- 
| ing if there is personal supervision of the 
| expenditure) the ingredients will not come 
to above half-a-crown; adding—which 
certainly throws a great cloud upon her 
arithmetic—or for about eighteen-pence 
you may make as much good gravy as 
will serve twenty people. It is a puzzle, 
and must be left in its intricacy. 

Mrs. Glasse’s book is not written in the 
high polite style—she says so. My inten- 
tion, she says, is to instruct the lower sort; 
therefore I must treat them in their own 
way. Every servant who can but read will 
be capable of making a tolerable good 
cook; but great cooks have such a way of 
expressing themselves that the poor girls 
are ata loss to know what they mean. Mrs. 
Glasse, consequently, was familiar of a pur- 
pose, and must be forgiven. She had an eye 
to more intelligent folk too. One of her 
chapters is—Necessary Directions whereby 
the Reader may easily attain the polite 
and useful Art of Carving. This chanter 
teaches that the right terms were to cut 
up a turkey, to rear a goose, to unbrace a 
| duck, to wing a partridge, to unlace a 
| coney, to allay a pheasant, to dismember a 
hern (heron), to thigh a woodcock, to dis- 
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London, will afford another illustration | 
of the cost of cookery in the last | allusions, in these easy directions tocurlews, 
| century, under the auspices of Mrs. | plovers, snipe, mallards, bustards, capons, 
|| Glasse. Some light word, surely, might | pheasants—to slitting, lacing, unfolding, 
| be said about people who live in Glasse | raising, severing—to pinions, wing-pinions, 
houses being the last who ought to/|loin-bones, breast, leg, back, and scut— 
fling a stone; but, possibly, breathing | the allusions, also, in another place, to 
an atmosphere of puff paste, of flummery, | such birds as teal, widgeon, bran-geese, 
and so forth, may make a farce seem a very | wheat-ears, dotters, marle, knots, godwits, 
trifle, may make a poor lady fritter away | ruffs, and gulls, and shufflers—render Mrs. 
her judgment as well as her apples and | Glasse a little too confusing. She shall 
plums, and the light word shall be with- | be silent again, close inside her neat calf- 
held. Besides, the price of things must | skin covers. Did good digestion wait on 
have altered enormouslysince Mrs. Glasse’s | appetite in her time? shall be the ques- 
time, or else that crystal lady must have | tion, as she is tenderly put away. 
been a very bad arithmetician. To prove 
this, there shall be a list given of the re- 
quisites for some gravy, which she says she 
can “ get ” for about three shillings. Half- 
a-pound cf ham (this is the order in which 
they come), a pound of veal, sixpenny- 
worth of beef, carrots, two onions, a| A Frog he would a-wooing go ; 
bundle of sweet herbs, five blades of mace, Heigho, says Rowley! 
six cloves, a spoonful of Jamaica pepper,| We do not, of course, take exception to 
half a nutmeg, a pigeon, half-an-ounce of | the frog going to woo; as such a step is | 


play a crane, and to lift a swan. 





FROGS. 
Tur thought sometimes crosses the 
|mind, who is Rowley? a question sug- 
| gested by that famous lyric which begins 
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man-like, so it may be frog-like, for aught “Well, the frogs make me think so. 
we know. But who is Rowley, and why | I’ve seen lots of ’em jumping across the 
does he interfere, and what does he mean by | road this evening—there goes another. 
Heigho ! that the frog would a-wooing go. | I’m sure there ’Il be rain before morning.”’ 
Whether his mother would let him or no, And rain there was. ; , 
denotes a somewhat sancy and disobedient | Many of the beliefs and disbeliefs con- 
spirit; but really these things so often | °°™™™S the frog, the right notions and 
occur in families, that it is no use to be | WTO28 notions relating to him, are de- 
over-particular. It is rather difficult to | Pendent on his very remarkable personal 
see in what sense he went wooing | history. The creature commences life as 


With his roly poly, gammon and spinach ; i tadpole, without limbs, but - ith a fish- 
rr oe ike tail or paddle for progression through 
but this is the means of bringing us to a | the water, and branchiew for aquatic re- 
knowledge of the Christian name of the spiration. Some weeks afterwards, lungs 
mysterious Rowley— | begin to develop themselves, the branchize 
Heigho, says Anthony Rowley! disappear in a withered state, the limbs 
We refrain from plunging further into | peep forth, and the tail is completely but 
the lyric, and tracing the tragic end of the | gradually absorbed; Master Tadpole be- 
frog, the cat, and the mouse; but it may|comes Master Frog, and is immensely 
be worth remarking that Rowley is ready | delighted at being able to live like other 
with his Heigho at every stage of the | landsmen, instead of eternally paddling in 
history. 'the water. Nevertheless he siill abides 
The frog is not unknown to poets in | near marshes and ditches. 
other quarters. Witness the frogs of| The great Lord Bacon sadly miscon- 
Aristophanes; Homer’s Epic of the Wars | strued some of the phenomena connected 
of the Frogs and Mice; the important with frog life, probably from not duly 
dramatic part filled by the frog in Asop’s | estimating the remarkable preliminary 
Fables ; and Grimm’s curious old legends, | stage of tadpole life. He mentions, as a 
in which princes and nobles so often | peculiar and extraordinary circumstance 
assume the outward form of the frog. In | that young frogs have sometimes been 
some ages and countries the frog has | observed with tails; and that the years in 
put on the form of superstition. He | which such phenomena occur have proved 
was sacred among the Kgyptians, who | more than commonly pestilential and un- 
credited him with a power of purifying | healthy. Hence, “ the appearance of such 
the waters. We know that the toe of the | tailed animals argueth a great disposition 
frog was one of the ingredients of the| to putrefaction in the soile and aire.” 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth; though | The great founder of the Inductive Philo- 
Shakespeare has not told us what par- | sophy was decidedly below par here. The 
ticular efficacy it was supposed to possess. | so-called showers of frogs have in like 
There was an old charm which consisted | manner led to much misconception. Often 
in cutting out the tongue of a live frog and | after a warm July shower, meadows and 
laying it on the heart of a sleeping woman, | lanes show myriads of young frogs, leap- 
and which compelled her to return a true | ing about in all directions ; sometimes 
answer to any question put to her; rather | coming so suddenly and unexpectedly as 
an awkward proof of Mr. Froggy’s in- | to give ris@ to a belief that they have fallen 
fluence. If it be true that frogs can fore- | from the clouds. The small size of such 
tell the weather, or enable others to do so, | animals denotes that they have only recently 


a superstitious regard for them becomes | emerged from the tadpole state. Under | 


rather respectable than otherwise. Mr.|the theory of showers of frogs, some 
Pengelly, the naturalist, states that a few | observers contend that the action of a 
years ago he overtook a farm labourer | violent wind is sufficient to elevate the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 











near Torquay, when the following colloquy | spawn of frogs to a certain height in the || 


ensued :— | air; that the germ of each animal there 


“Tt’s a fine evening!” 
“Yes, ‘tis, but there’ll be rain before | 
“Rain before morning! Why, there’s' awkward difficulties connected with 

not a cloud to be seen, and we’ve had no | specific gravity, in relation to this. Pro- 

rain for some weeks. What makes you| fessor Pontus, of Cahors, communicated 
think there ’ll be rain ? ” 








| develops itself into a true frog; and that | 
the whole family of frogs return to the | 
morning!” ground again as rain. But there are some | 


| to the French Academy, early in the pre- || 
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|| sent century, the particulars of a shower | servants went to supper, he peeped out of 


| 


of frogs which he observed near Toulouse. 
He saw several young frogs on the cloaks 
of two gentlemen who had been caught in 
a storm on the road. When the diligence 
in which he was travelling arrived at the 
place where the shower had burst forth, 
the road and fields were observed to be full 
of frogs, in some places three or four deep ; 


the horses’ hoofs killed thousands during 


the passage of the vehicle along the road. 
It was observed that the shower was pre- 
ceded by the sudden appearance of a 
very thick cloud from the horizon, and 
the bursting out of a thunderstorm. The 
explanation of these phenomena, now 
accepted as most likely to be correct, is 
that myriads of young frogs, just emerged 
from the tadpole state, and taking their 
first walk on dry land, are whirled up by 
the vortex or whirlwind which so often 
occurs in sultry, thundery weather, and 


afterwards fall as a shower by their own | 


weight. 
The Heralds’ College knows something 
about frogs; or ought so to do, for these 


batrachians figure in many an old em-| 


blazonment and armorial bearing. The 
early kings of France, long before the 
republican tricolor was thought of, had 
three frogs in a yellow field on their 
banners and coat armour; through some 
curious whim or freak, these frogs were 
afterwards changed to fleurs de lis, or 
lilies. The symbolic meaning seems to be 


lost; but in some old English churches | 


there are stone efligies of mailed knights, 
supported by frogs—or rather, a frog 
supports the knight’s sword. A golden 
frog hangs from the right ear of an armed 
figure in a monument at Boxsted church, 
Suffolk; the monument, of the time of 
Charles the First, is commemorative of 
Sir John Foley. Ireland, true to her 
belief that St. Patrick drove away all 
reptiles from that favoured island, asserts 
that frogs were banished as well as snakes. 
The land certainly brings forth frogs now, 
and in considerable number; but an unex- 
pected explanation of this phenomenon is 


given :—* However fabulous it may appear, } 


it is certain that frogs were formerly un- 
known in this country (Ireland). They 
were first propagated here from Spain, 
intended as an experiment, by a Fellow of 


. Trinity College, Dublin, in 1696.” 


Naturalists have not left us entirely 
without anecdotes of froggy. Dr. Roots 
had a frog which domesticated itself in 
the kitchen. Every evening, when the 


his hole, as if to reconnoitre, jumped out 
if all seemed right, basked on the warm 
bright hearth, and there remained till the 
family went to bed. A friendship sprang 
up between froggy and an old cat, who 
shared the fireside with him, and was 
'solicitous not to disturb or incommode 
| his strange companion. <A writer in the 
Zoologist states, that on one occasion, he 
| saw several frogs gather round a window, 
| crawl up the sun-blind, and peep into the 
room, each in his turn. At the time he 
did not understand what it meant; but on 
'the following morning he found a frog 
| which had accidentally been imprisoned 
| between the window and the blind. The 
episode became clear enough; the frogs 
_had anxiously clambered up to see a 
| comrade who was in trouble, and were no 
| doubt sorry at being unable to extricate 
| him. 

| We bipeds in the human form have a 
| proneness to devour many animals which 
| we admire when living, such as lambs, 
| 


| 


deer, chickens, and pigeons; while some 
of us show the same kind of gastronomic 
| liking for beings which certainly are not 
| much admired in the living form. Take 
frogs, for instance. That they are an 
article of food is unquestionable, though 
| not to a great extent. The French declare 
that, when properly cooked, frogs are 
very nice eating; and certainly cooking 
has been raised more nearly to the rank 
of a fine art in France than in any other 
country. Some time ago a statement ap- 
| peared in the newspapers to the effect that, 
within the short space of three weeks, one 
merchant sent two hundred thousand frogs 
from Belgium to France, chiefly to Paris, 
Nancy, and Rheims. The price was about 
thirteen francs or half-a-guinea per thou- 
sand. Much patience must have been 
shown by the cooks; for we are told that 
“the thighs of the frogs were roasted, and 
|eaten with white sauce, or in fricassces ; 
the skin and most other parts were 
|utilised as components in mock-turtle 
‘soup. It appears to be in the spring and 
autumn that this supply for France° is 
|obtained. In the market-place of Milan, 
some few years ago, an English sojourner 
saw a woman preparing frogs for cooking. 
She had a sackful near at hand: she 
took them one by one, placed them on her 


| knee, skinned them expertly, and threw 
‘them into a dish, where the wretched 
litle beings crawled one over 
skinless. 


another 


Mr. Fortune describes a scene 
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almost exactly similar to this, as coming | 
under his notice at Ningpo, in China. A 
traveller, passing near St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, saw some boys splashing about in 
a pond, catching frogs, and cutting off 
their hind legs. He asked them what 
they did with the frogs? The answer 
assumed this puzzling form—“ We putters 
um oth frying-pon, an’ then ith ’oon ; an’ 
they’re graidly good.” The meaning of | 
which we may surmise after a little study. 
Most likely the hind legs were_the parts 
thus treated. 

Besides being regarded as a somewhat 
exceptional article of food, the frog is 
credited by many persons with medicinal 
virtues. woman, when reaping in one 





judging from the number of rings in the 
wood, and the depth of the imbedding, it 
was inferred that the animal must have 
been imprisoned there at least eighty or 
ahundred years. Mr. Jesse, the naturalist, 
found a frog in a mulberry tree; the 


ee 


annular layers of wood were gradually | 


but surely enclosing him. 

The imprisonment of frogs and toads in 
stone is, however, much more remarkabie 
than that in the trunks of trees, even if 
we believe only a modicum of the narra- 
tives published on the subject. The 
statements are unmistakeable, and are 
made in all good faith, that living frogs 
and toads are occasionally met with thus 
imbedded, and that exact impressions of 














of the rural districts, was seen to swallow | their bodies, corresponding to their re- 
some frogs; she held each by its legs, | spective sizes, are left in the cavities of the 
put it into her mouth, and gulped it | stone where they are found. 
down. When questioned, she stated that | is credited with having once had (we do 
it was intended as a cure for a stomach | not know whether it still exists) a marble 
complaint. 
seen to do the very same thing. Schoolboys | there was a traditionary account of the 
were much addicted to this practice, and | place and manner in which it was found. 
from the same motive, early in the present | The Mining Journal contains an account 
century. In the North Riding of York-| of a discovery made by a miner at Pen- 
shire the frog-regimen is occasionally | y-darran, near Merthyr Tydvil. When 


adopted for weakness and consumption. | working at a depth of forty-five feet, his | 


In Lincolnshire, when infants have a| mandrel struck into a piece of shale; a 
mouth complaint arising from, or some-| frog, {large but weak, leaped out and 
what resembling, thrush, some of the | crawled along the ground with some diffi- 
country people will take a live frog by| culty; the eyes were full-sized, but 
the hind leg, and allow it to sprawl | apparently sightless; the mouth seemed 


about the mouth of the child, under the|as if permanently closed, and the spine | 


supposition that a curative influence would | was twisted as if it had been compelled to 
be exercised. In some parts of Wiltshire, | adapt itself to a narrow and ill-shaped 
live frogs are given to cows when they | space. 
cease to chew the cud. | size and weight, but could not be fed ; he 

One of the most remarkable, and per-| appeared to breathe through the skin 


haps the least explicable, facts connected | covering the lower jaw. We certainly 


with this family of reptiles, is the alleged | cannot blame Ellis, theminer, for exhibiting | 


inclosure of frogs and toads in solid rock | his prodigy to admiring visitors at a public- 
and in the heart of trees, where they are | house in Merthyr; and considering the 
supposed to have existed for unknown | intensity of popular belief on this subject, 


Highland gleaners have been | chimney-piece with a print of a toad in it; | 


The frog, when liberated, grew in | 


centuries, deprived of all access to food 
or air, and yetalive when extricated. The 
stories relating to this subject are many and 
marvellous; men of science do not think 
it safe to believe them, but at the same 
time they are convinced that there is some 
truth in the matter, however difficult it 
may be to get at. Smellie, in his Phi- 
losophy of Natural History, refers to an 
account in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, of a toad found alive and healthy 
in the heart of anold elm; and of another 
discovered near Nantes in the heart of an 
old oak, without any visible entrance to | 
its habitation. In this second instance, 








we must view indulgently his inscription : 
“The greatest wonder of the world! a 
frog found in a stone forty feet below the 
surface of the earth, where it has been 
living without food for the last five 
thousand years!” 

The first question is, how much of these 
narratives to believe? and the second, how 
to account for so much as we do believe? 
That frogs live to a great age; that they 
are able to endure long abstinence; that 
their power of hybernation is something 
extraordinary; and that the skin has 
the property of acting upon the atmo- 
sphere in such a way as to fulfil, in 
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some degree, the function of the lungs— 
are facts admitted by naturalists. The 
toad, also, when kept in a damp place, 
can live several months without food of any 
kind. Smellie, while cautiously abstaining 
alike from positive belief and absolute 


incredulity, recommended observant men | 
| increased; but as a few of the plates of 


to attend to such a possible explanation as 
the following. 


horizontal and perpendicular; and in old 
trees, nothing is more frequent than holes 
and vacuities, of various dimensions. 
Through these fissures and vacuities the 
eggs of toads may accidentally be con- 
veyed by water, the penetration of which 
few substances are capable of resisting; 
after the eggs are hatched, the animals 
may receive moisture and small portions 
of air through the crevices of rocks or the 
channels of aged trees. But,”’ he modestly 
adds, “I mean not to persuade, for I 
cannot satisfy myself.” Mr. Broderip, the 
naturalist, does not admit the probability 
of Smellie’s conjecture concerning the 
conveyance of the frogs’ eggs by water. 
No one now doubts that frogs, toads, 
snakes, and lizards really do issue occa- 
sionally from rock broken in a quarry, hard 
stone loosened in well-sinking, and coal or 
shale dug in a colliery; but the question 
is, whether the substances were really 
solid and impassable to air and moisture. 
The late Dr. Buckland remarked that, 
“The evidence is never perfect to show 
that the reptiles were entirely enclosed in 
solid rock. No examination is ever made 
until the reptile is first discovered by the 
breaking of the mass in which it was con- 





**In the rocks there are | 
many chinks as well as fissures, both | 





| Paris were scooped out, a live 


ina garden. They were left undisturbed 
for twelve months, at the end of which 
time the cells were opened. All the toads 
in the sandstone rock were dead; but 
most of those in the oolite (the cells of 
which were larger) were still living; 
some had lessened in weight, some had 


glass were found cracked, it was deemed 
possible that minute insects might have 
entered. The living toads were left alone 
for another twelve months, at the end of 
which time all were dead. Seen through 
the glass covers, the poor fellows 
seemed to be always awake, with open 
eyes. Perhaps they were marvelling what 
crime of theirs had subjected them to 
a sentence of two years’ solitary confine- 
ment. A smaller experiment accompanied 
this principal one. Dr. Buckland placed 
four toads in three cells or holes cut for 
the purpose in the trunk of an apple tree ; 
two were companions in the largest cell, 
the other two occupied a small cell each ; 
but though small, these cells were tolerably 
roomy for middle size toads, being about 
five inches deep by three inches diameter. 
The cavities were carefully and closely 
plugged with wood. All four toads were 
found dead and decayed at the end of 
the first year. In another subsidiary ex- 
periment, four small basins of plaster of 
toad 
placed in each, and a cover luted down 
air-tight on the top. The whole were 
buried underground; twelve months 
afterwards two of the toads were 
dead, the other two living, but greatly 
emaciated. 





tained; and then it is too late to ascertain,| To sum up; the best naturalists now 
without carefully replacing every fragment | agree that, however wonderful the ascer- 
(and in no case that I have seen reported | tained phenomena really are, frogs and 
has this ever been done) whether or not | toads cannot live one year wholly without 
there was any hole or crevice by which | air, nor probably two years wholly without | 
the animal may have entered the cavity food. 
from which it was extracted. Without | ———H4H4H4_ — 
previous examination, it is almost im- 
possible to prove that there was no such 
communication.” 7 pane. | 

Dr. Buckland, to test the matter in| mi to casten, bocuthes the modest primrose, as it rears 
some degree, made some remarkable ex: | its virgin hes 





IN THE SPRING. 


| Ir is spring, laughs the blue hepatica, as it gems the 











| periments. He caused twelve circular | It is spring, says the pure anemone, amid the vivid 
| e,¢ . | S 
| -| grass, ; : 
cells or cavities to be cut in r large block | That waves beneath the merry winds, and glitters as 
|| of coarse oolitic limestone, with provision | we pass. 


for an air-tight glass cover to each cell. | 
Twelve other cells were cut in a block | 
of silicious sandstone. Twenty-four live | The whole great sweep of earth and sky, with spring’s 
gay smile is thrilled, 


| 

| 

| The wild birds hail the spring-time, as they mate, 
|| toads were put into the cells, one in each, | 
| 

| 


and sing, anc build, 


‘Page |Y lambs i lit pastures, ng chickens in 
the covers fastened down air-tight, and | “fheeroft ae 
the blocks of stone buried three feet deep Renew the lovely miracle that Nature sees so oft. 
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And something in my heart revives, that silent, sad, | certain that Mr. Turile was a millionaire, 


And grief, with birds, and buds, and flowers, stirs | 


freshly in the spring. 





MORE OF JEMMY BIBB.* 


Ir was at a ball that I first became | 


acquainted with the handsome, but some- 
what portly, Miss Turtle. Ihad noticed a 
group whose elements never seemed to 
change their position during the night: a 
father, a mother, and a daughter, a re- 
lation about as plain and conspicuous as 
though each carried a written placard on 
their breasts. The young lady, as the 
dancers flew by, and more aggravating 
still, as some chosen candidate for a valse 
pushed past her, to take a place in the 
dance, followed with eyes that likewise 
danced; and I could see with what a wist- 
ful gaze she pursued the panting and ex- 
hausted performer, whom the simpering | 
partner brought back and restored to the | 
matron in charge. The secret of this pro- 
scription I was not long in discovering; 
it was clear that she was suffering for 
the sins of those to whom she owed her 
being. 

The Turtle pére—the Turtle father— 
was a tall, lean, rather scorbutic being, in 
a flowered white satin vest, and a tight 
neckcloth, tied in a meagre skimpy bow, 
into which uncomfortable bandage he 
seemed to settle his neck with satisfaction. 
He kept himself upright, surveying the | 
room with a disdainful arrogance. Be- | 
side him stood his lady, Mrs. Turtle, of | 
enormous stoutness, and sumptuously at- | 
tired. The daughter, it might be fairly | 
speculated, would by-and-by take after her 
mother, as the phrase runs, and develop into | 
| a similarexpanse of blooming charms. A | 
little enquiry put me in possession of their | 
biography. Mr. Turtle was a monied man, 
who had raised himself, was “self-made,” | 
“risen from the ranks,” according to 
| the favourite metaphor used in speaking | 
| of such people. There were not wanting, | 
of course, a few persons without money | 
| who “remembered the time when the | 
| Turtles were in a very poor way indeed,” | 

and when, as had been gathered from a | 
servant who had once lived in their family, | 
they had not a silver fork to put on their 
table. However this might be, I was 





and strong, | 


Fades all the early blooms for me, and jars the 
thrushes’ song, 

The life that throbs in April’s heart wakes every 
mortal thing, 


in the rather elastic sense of the term, 


| being worth about a couple of hundred || 


thousand pounds, and was looking for a 
baronetcy; while Mrs. Turtle ordered dresses 
| from the famous Regent Street milliner, 


was eager to get into society, and to bring | 


| her daughter “ out,” though the present at- 


|tempt at the last-named operation could || 


| hardly be pronounced encouraging. On 
pressing for the reason of this extraordi- 
| nary failure—for the family party seemed, 
soapstone idols we see in the curiosity 


was owing to the arrogant bearing of Mr. 
Turtle, who looked down on the chief 
portion of his fellow-creatures, and was 
baronets. This intercourse he could only 


and expense—by perpetual hospitality, 





was “an utter absence of reciprocity,” as 


Mrs. Turtle, with some bitterness, dis- | 
covered; and the instant that their labori- | 
ous assiduities were suspended—such as | 
the asking to dinners, to visit, the offer- | 


ing of presents, &c.—the acquaintance 


seemed at once to languish, and, after a | 


short interval, to become extinct altoge- 


ther. The cultivation of society under | 
such conditions involved a lack of spon- || 
taneousness, and became analogous to pur- || 
suing a hard-working profession. The | 


Turtles could generally contrive, however 


(with incredible exertion be it said) to | 


secure some second or third son to come 
on a visit, and with the aid of such a 
guest something could be made up to 


convey the idea of a fashionable party stay- | 


ing in the house. 


Still, though unsuccessful at this ball, I | 
could see that Mr. Turtle took a pride in | 
his desertion, surveying the crowd who did || 


not come near him with a sort of stiff 


arrogance. It was very different, how- | 


ever, with the ardent Louisa Turtle—such, 
I learned, was her name—who was liter- 
ally lanquishing for what might be called 
* employment.” 
succeeded ; the whirling couples brashed 
by. She must have suffered the torments 
of a terpsichorean Tantalus. I really felt 
a sort of pity for her, to say nothing of 
the reflection that in these utilitarian 
days an heiress should be so scurvily 


* See ALL rae Year Rounp, No. 281, page 5. _| treated. 








— 





in reference to those about them, like those | 


shops—it was explained that the isolation | 


only eager to associate with lords and | 
contrive to secure by unwearied labour 
presents, and outlay of some kind or | 


| other—the lords and baronets being only 
|securable on such costly terms. There 
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During the course of the ball, I met an 
acquaintance, the Honourable Mr. Crab- 
tree—a fair, rather vapid young gentle- 
man, with a glass in his eye. He began 
with a complaint. He had been “ fighting 
shy” of those Turtles, though they had 
already “nailed him” for a dinner. He 
was obliged to go, as his uncle, Lord Bull- 
man, had been dragged down there, “ by 
the leg,” he added; though why so rude 
and peculiar a mode of seizure had been 
adopted was not clear. I asked him why 
he did not pay some fitting attention to 
the daughter of his future host, who was 
regarding him with a sort of wistful 
entreaty. “O Lord!” he said, “not I; 
life is too short for dancing. But come 
along, and I’ll introduce you.” He led me 


up. The older Turtle smiled graciously | 


on me, as being introduced by so becom- 
ing a sponsor as the Honourable Crabtree. 
He spoke in grating tones, but with con- 
descension. ‘‘ Would you do me the plea- 
sure of dining with me to-morrow,” he 
said. “A few friends—only Lord Bull- 
man, our mutual friend Crabtree, and a 
few more. His lordship very seldom 
comes into this part of the country, and 
we must try and entertain him as best we 
can. By the way,” and he looked wist- 


fully across the room, “ who is that with | 


Mr. Crabtree? He was with you too.” 

It was Bibb, the joker, who was at that 
moment. convulsing a small party, illus- 
trating whatever story he was telling with 
facial contortions. Good gracious! he 
| had at that instant contrived to make his 
features assume the rigid stiffness of the 
gentleman with whom I was conversing! 
I turned with some alarm to my com- 
panion, but he was quite unconscious of 
the likeness. Bibb was the most daring 


of mimics, or perhaps knew well what a | 


reserve of complacent vanity stood between 
him and detection. “He seems a very 
clever, entertaining person,” continued Mr. 
Turtle, watching him. 

“He is,” I said. ‘“ He makes us all die 
with laughing after dinner.” 

“ He is a friend of yours ?” he asked. 

“ A particular one,” I said. 

“Then I must ask you to introduce 
| me,” he said, as if giving a command. 
_ I felt that there was something piquant 
in this notion of the ridiculee thus desir- | 


“ Proud to know you, sir,” said the other, 
loftily; “I hear you are so clever and amus- 
ing. Would you come and dine with me 
to-morrow, at eight o’clock, to meet Lord 
| Bullman? I want particularly to enter- 
| tain him.” 
| Bibb looked at him from head to foot 
| with some insolence. But his face cleared 
}inamoment. ‘ Then why do you ask me?” 
he said, “I couldn’t entertain any one of 
| that kind, a real lord, you know.” 
| “Qh you willdo very well,” said Mr. 
| Turtle condescendingly, “just tell him 

stories, make him laugh. I assure you he 
| is not at all stand-off.” 
| “Oh, if you guarantee that,” said Bibb 
gravely, “it would make me more easy in 
my mind.” 

“T assure you, you will be quite at your 
ease with him. Well, that’s settled— 
we shall expect you at eight o’clock.” 

“Low snob!” said Bibb to me, as we 
turned away. “I would have declined at 
once, only I wanted to punish him and 
take his conceit out of him. We will en- 
tertain Lord Bullman for him, but it may 
be in a very different style from what he 
supposes.” 

For the rest of the night, almost 
literally for the rest of the night, I danced 
with Miss Turtle. She was what is called 
a good girl, and without any of her parents’ 
arrogance. They tolerated my attentions, 
I could see, on account of my friendship 
with the Honourable Mr. Crabtree, in 
whom they evinced a tender interest. 
| Mrs. Turtle, it is true, was indignant at 
first, and on several occasions seemed 
/on the verge of rebuking my presump- 
|tion. But I contrived to mollify her, 
}mainly by using my friend Crabtree. 
|He kept us going, so to speak. With 
Louisa, I am bound to say, I stood on 
/my own merits, and ‘shawled her’ with 
| due devotion on her departure. In her case 
| this was purely a conventional phrase, 
| but in her mamma’s instance it was any- 
| thing but a fiction, what shawled and what 


| 





‘| was shawled being of the most substantial 


| kind. To the last moment Mr. Turtle 
| spoke of “my carriage,” and “ my horses,” 
| “my coachman,” and the very last sounds 
}audible from the carriage window was 
“Lord Bullman.” 

Bibb, I, and the Hon. Mr. Crabtree 





|| ing the acquaintance of his ridiculer; so I | drove out together to Turtle Towers. It 
at once complied, and, interrupting Mr. | was a new place, suggesting one of those 
| Bibb as he was about to-give a fresh exhi- | showy new shops in the city, for it was all 
bition of my companion, brought him | plate-glass and flaming brick-work. The | 

hall was brilliant with tiles, the servants 














|| out, 
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looked like the attendants at music halls, 
and were quite as gaudy. We were in- 
troduced to long rooms, full of vast gilt 
furniture, furlongs of mirrors, and strewn 
with acres of glaring carpets. At the end 
of this vista stood upon the rug, the stiff 
pink-faced host, with a short little gentle- 
man whom we knew to be Lord Bullman. 
About twenty people were assembled in 
honour of this distinguished Joss, to whom 
our host appeared to act as chief priest. 
There was a general air of state and pride 
over the family, though I must own that I 
was greeted by the young lady with a good- 
natured eagerness and heartiness, which 





showed that she recalled with pleasure our 
agreeable evening of the night before. By 
Mr. Turtle I was received in a business- 
like fashion, still not on my own merits, but | 
as the friend of the Hon. Crabtree and 
introducer of Bibb. On that humourist 
I could see rested the chief interest. 
Lord Bullman surveyed him with a curious 


expectancy, as though to be sure that he | 
had brought his carpet, cups, and balls, and | 


other apparatus, having evidently been 
informed by his host of the great treat | 
in store. We reckoned on our friend’s | 
breaking outon the rug at the very moment | 


of his entrance, such was the exuberant 


humour of the man. But to our surprise, 
he was grave, and remarked seriously that 
“he thought the crops would be seriously 
retarded by the spell of moist weather we 
had lately.” This speculation was received | 
rather gloomily, though the lord did not 
take his eye off him, as though there was 
some joke lurking in ambuscade. 

We defiled down to dinner and took our | 
places in the splendid dining-room, the walls 
of which were all scarlet and gold, while 
the eye seitled on a long array of family 
pictures, of all ages and eras, representing 
the various Turtles of various generations. 
There were soldiers, navy captains, clergy- 
men, one or two in armour, and one or two 
in wigs and powder. Mr. Turtle, I saw, 
belonged to one of those old-established 
trading houses who have a pedigree of 
their own, and it certainly showed an| 
independence of character for which I had 
not given him credit, that he should have 
been willing to exhibit over his board 
the honest progenitors who had enabled 
|| him to spread it so handsomely. We 
|| were arranging ourselves—the bulk of the 
|| party being men—when Mr. Turtle called 





“Mr. Bibb, please to come up here, 


| with him at all. 





| near his lordship.”” To my surprise, Bibb 


obeyed this command with great humility, 
and seated himself next the nobleman 
whom he was to entertain. Poor Bibb! 
such are the humiliations the professional 
jester exposes himself to. I was just 
opposite, so I could observe everything 
conveniently. Near us was seated a sickly- 
looking person, with what seemed some 
stubble plucked from an old hair trunk 
stuck on his lips and chin, in the shape of | 
a moustache and imperial. This gentleman 
we discovered to be Algernon Perkins, 
who affected to be strong in art, and 
spoke of all the leading painters of the 
day familiarly, not to say flippantly. 
He knew all about what may be called 
secret pictures, that is, pictures which 
no one had ever heard of; while those 
which were commonly known he dis- 
missed as “ pot boilers.” He would have 
commanded no attention from our host, 
as such themes were plebeian in their || 
nature; but he contrived to associate his | 
artistic notes with persons of high degree, 
and of sounding titles, who were introduced 
as interlocutors, or condescending patrons. 
Perkins, I could see, had, besides, estab- 
lished his position by a kind of despotism, 


|keeping his host in a sustained awe 


and just terror of him. His utterances, 
however, were in a dry, thin key, and 
caused no little amusement from their 
self-sufficiency. Bibb, on other occasions, 
would have found infinite entertainment | 
in drawing him out, and perhaps have | 
given a portrait of him to his face. But | 
Bibb’s behaviour was on the whole extra- | 
ordinary, and for a time inexplicable. 

He spoke very little, but every remark | 
he made was of the most vapid and con- | 
ventional kind, such as, “ What a rainy 
day last Wednesday was!” “I am told 
this will be a great year for turnips ;” “I 
see by the morning papers the Queen will 
go to Balmoral this year;” and the like. 
The lord looked at him, first with surprise, 
then almost with contempt, and finally 
seemed to decline to carry on conversation 
This was after Bibb had 
innocently asked the question, “If Punch 


| was still published?” adding that he recol- 


lected when there used to be some very 
funny things in it. “I remember one 
capital hit,” he added, “about Lord 
John, as a little boy, running away after 
chalking up, ‘No popery.’” The lord in 
disgust changed the conversation. He 
was bored. 

But how shall I describe the indignation 
of our host, Mr. Turtle? His party was 
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being spoiled, his great guest alienated. 
He snorted contempt and arrogance at 
Bibb. “I was given to understand that 
you were a wit, sir. You seem, on the 
contrary—hum—that is, rather, scarcely 
—I can’t understand it “i 

“Well, I thought I was rather in the 
vein to-night,” said Bibb, with a disap- 
pointed air. ‘“ By the way, I’ll tell youa 
good riddle, I read in a book the other 
day, I am sorry I didn’t get it by heart, 
only it was so long. It began— 


’Twas whispered in Hell and muttered in Heaven— 


No, I don’t think it goes exactly that way 
—I’ll recollect it presently.” 

‘“ You must take us for children, sir,” 
said the lord. 
is as old as the hills.” 

“Indeed!” said Bibb. 
saw it before.” 

“Quite ridiculous,” said Mr. Turtle, ‘‘as 
his lordship says;” and with his chin in 
the air, his face began to glow, and he 
turned from side to side in a_ perfect 
“fume.” I believe he considered that he 
had been, in a manner, “taken in,” or 
robbed of his state dinner, and if such a 
proceeding could be at all tolerated by 
the rules of society, he would have had in 
the servants for the purpose of removing 
him. Nothing, however, disturbed the 
good humour of Bibb, and nothing ap- 
peared to moderate the arrogance of Mr. 
Turtle. 

He kept offering profuse apologies to his 


‘““Well I never 


“The thing you mention | 


| “I don’t understand it. It’s spoiling my 


| party,” and in this strain our host pro- 
ceeded for some three or four courses, 
| growing more and more pointed in his 
| remarks to poor Bibb, until even his lord- 
| ship began to look uncomfortable. But 
|he little knew Bibb. The story of his 


| vengeance for this treatment is the subject 


of the present narrative. 

I was seated beside the lovely Louisa. 
I had ascertained all about her; she would 
be an heiress of the true eighteen carat 
quality. She was to have her mother’s 
| fortune. Of course the importance of 
| this expression all depends upon what 
| value attached to the words “her 
| mother’s fortune.” But there was an old 
gentleman there—a crafty, crawling, and 
obsequious dependent of the house, who 
| spoke of the daughter as “ Louisa,” and 
gave me all particulars. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than his revelations. 
|The mother’s fortune, a saintly woman I 
am certain, reached to forty thousand 
pounds, a sum, as the crawler energetically 
| explained, “no human power could keep 
|from her.” On this hint I spake, and 
| all through the dinner, narrowed and yet 
| narrowed again, the line of circumvalla- 
| tion, until there was every promise of the 
| citadel surrendering before the night was 
over. The engaging creature, who I could 
|see was pining under an arrogant des- 
potism, opened her heart to me; and I 
think I may say that everything was 
going on in the most gratifying way. As 


is 





lordship. ‘ What I expect, my lord, when | soon as the drawing-room was reached, I 
I ask company to my table, is that every| made up my mind that I would send 
one shall contribute to the entertainment. | forward a parlementaire, to settle the 


If I give money for a picture, I expect a 
picture in return. You know that, well, 
Perkins.” 

“You mistake, surely,” said Mr. Perkins, 
coldly ; “* you don’t mean that any of your 
money has passed through my hands?” 

“ Dear, dear, no. I mean that you know 
the sums that I have paid to artists, and 
men of that kind.” 

“Oh, of course,” said the other care- 
lessly. ‘You can’t get good pictures 
without paying for them.” 

“Ah, of course not,” said Mr. Turtle, 
with de‘erence. “ But really this sort of 
thing is so improper. 
guests at my table, I expect them to exert 
themselves. You can tell stories—eh ?” 

Bibb shook his head. 

“Or make jokes or something ? 

Bibb again shook his head. 

“Intolerable,” muttered 


, 


” 


Mr. Turtle. 


| Bibb. 


| conditions of surrender. 

The only thing that distracted my 
operations was the incomprehensible 
behaviour of Bibb. Was he awed, or 
/even cowed by the society, or the sense 
of responsibility ; so much being expected 
from him? But again this was not like 
Bibb ; for under such conditions this would 
be but a fresh spring of action. In truth 
I was a little ashamed of him; and not 





|a little alarmed on my own account, as 


| being in a manner his sponsor—having 
latterly noticed the arrogant eye of the 


| host resting on me in a hostile manner, 


When I have! 


as who should say, “1 hold you account- 
| able for this failure.” But I little knew 
He was biding his time. The 
‘hour for exposure and vengeance was at 
hand. 


| The ladies were retiring, and we all 
| 


rose and stood at attention. Has it been 
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4 
noticed how every one on such an occa- | 


sion turns, with extraordinary interest, 
to the pictures on the walls, and begins 
to admire? The lord at once fell into this 
routine. 

“All your ancestors about you?” he 
said. “ Why, we have hardly so many at 
Bullock.” 

“Yes, my lord,” we heard Mr. Turtle 
say, “they are very interesting. 
were all lying by in garrets, and when 
I built my house I had them taken out 
and cleaned. Won’t you sit near the fire 
and try this mootong claret.” 

But his lordship was too much interested 
in the pictures, and, having taken a candle 
was walking round the room examining 
them deliberately. Mr. Turtle had to 


All this time our friend Bibb was at 
the bottom of the table, conversing 
earnestly with Mr. Crabtree, and pouring 
out Mr. Turtle’s mootong with great 
diligence. The travelling party was now 


'beside him, and Mr. Turtle snorted his 


They | 


follow him, and Perkins, as artistic assessor, | 


had to attend. The frames stood out mas- 
sively and solidly, like gilt walls, and had 
shields affixed in which various legends 
were inscribed. 

There was a General Turtle, 1760, in a 
very high-waisted and badly-fitting red 
coat, and a helmet like a sea shell, who 
seemed to be calling a cab through a cloud 
of dust. Under him was emblazoned the 
words— 

MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD TURTLE, 

BORN 1710—bD1ED 1760. 


HE COMMANDED THE RIGHT WING AT THE 
BATTLE OF WEIMAR, 
WHERE HE WAS WOUNDED. 


“Very interesting,” said his lordship, 
“ really very interesting.” 


indignation once more. 

“There are people I may ask once, but 
whom I take very good care never to ask 
again. Such work as it is.” 

Suddenly all Jemmy Bibb’s animation 
returned, and he jumped up; but I could 
see there was mischief in his eye. The 
hour for vengeance had struck. 

“What, looking at pictures?” he said. 
“Oh, there I am strong. Why good 
gracious me! How did this come here ? 
What does this mean ? ” 

He had snatched the candle from the 
lord’s hand, and was gazing with an air 
of stupefied astonishment at the picture of 
the beautiful Dorothea, the Gainsborough, 
in his streaky manner. 


“Oh, folly! absurd, sir!” 


said Mr. 


Turtle, reddening, for he may have had 


a suspicion of what was coming. 
“Absurd! nota bit of it! It’s quite 
rational. But I want to know how it 
came here P Where did you get it? Tell 
me, was it at Christies? I know my 
poor father would have given his eyes to 


| have got them all back——” 


| malicious curiosity. 


|—old cockalorum we 


“ A fine piece,” added the assessor, “‘ Van | 


Cuyper’s second manner.” 


“T paid a frightful sum,” said Mr. 


Turtle, rather proud of these encomiums of | 
his military ancestor, “to McScrubber in | 


the Haymarket for cleaning and restoring. | 


But the picture is well worth it.” 


a wig like Doctor Syntax; and a large | 


volume open before him. Underneath 


the following legend :— 


THE REV. WILLIAM TURTLE, D.D., 
VICAR OF CRAMPLEY-IN-THE-DRAINS ; 
COMMENTARY ON THE 


OF THE WHOLE 


PARABLES. 


AUTHOR 


They came next to what the assessor 
styled “a lovely Gainsborough,” painted 
in his streaky sea-green manner, and a 
graceful ancestress leaning on her curved 
wrist, and entitled “Dorothea Turtle,” 
married to St. John Collier, Esq. 


| Bibb. 


They passed on to a clergyman, with | 


“Them,” said his lordship, with a 
“Do you mean the 
pictures ?” 

“Why here’s the parson, my grand- 
uncle! and, I declare, the old general, too 
used to call him 
we were children. Oh, that all 
If you knew the trouble 
we have been at to trace them. But we 
lost sight of them altogether. I really 
think it broke poor father’s heart.” 

A wonderful change had come over 
No one could say now that he was 
silent or stupid. The words flowed from 
him: he was energetic—excited, as though 
labouring under a sense of wrong. 


when 
accounts for it. 


| We had all crowded round him, to hear 
this mysterious business explained, not a 
| little prompted, perhaps, by the notion of 


the disturbed, and even contorted face of 
the arrogant host. The latter, like some 
guilty felon detected, vainly murmured 
the somewhat contradictory invitation— 

“ Let us join the ladies. Won’t you 
have some more claret ? ” 

No one heeded him; we were all so 
curious. 

“Dear, dear! what a surprise this is!” 








| 


| 
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continued Bibb. 
anxiety and the life-long hunt we have 
had about these family portraits 

“T really don’t understand, sir,” blus- 
tered the host. “ What do you mean 
by claiming things in my house, my 
property ?” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Bibb, with 
a gracious allowance. “I assure you I 
make no complaint against you. These 
dealers, of course, brought you a lot of 
these pictures, and you took them. How 
could you know that they belonged to a 
private family——” 

“This is insufferable,” said the host, 
furiously. ‘I tell you, sir, that all these 
pictures on these walls are——” 

“Ancestors of the Turtle family? 
and Jemmy Bibb paused. “ No; 
won’t, you can’t say that. What,” added 
Bibb, looking at the legends, “ Dorothea 
Turtle ; General Turtle. Oh, I say, this is 
going too far.” 

There was conviction in every face; as 
Mr. Turtle saw. The purchase of an- 
cestors was a known device in the arts of 
parvenus. He was silent in presence of 
this awful detection. 

“But, pray let us know,” said Lord 
Bullman, “ how the case really stands. I 
have been taken round and invited to 
admire these portraits, as portraits of 
various members of the family of Mr. 
Turtle. I now ask, as there seems to be 
a question about the matter, are they so 
or not ?” 

A dreadful pause ensued. I could see 
the crimson muscles in Mr. Turtle’s face 
working spasmodically. Jemmy Bibb saw 
them too. He was a good fellow, after 
all, and thought he had dealt out sufficient 
punishment. Suddenly, he burst into a 
loud laugh, and, before Mr. Turtle could 
speak, said, boisterously, 

“There’s not one of them a Bibb. It’s 
alla joke. They are all Turtle ancestors, 
of course; you see the name is written 
underneath. I never heard or saw one 
of them before.” 

The look that Mr. Turtle gave him was 
& curious one—compounded of dislike, 
anger, and, at the same time, of intense 
relief. 

He was saved. 

“Oh, indeed !” 
“This gentleman was so positive and 
circurastantial, I really thought that the 
ancestors descended from no higher source 
than Wardour-street.” 

“No,” said Jemmy Bibb; 





” 


“Tf you only knew the | 


you | 


nothing about them. Mr. Turtle wanted 
me to make a joke, and I made one; 
a good one too, I think.” 

Mr. Turtle was quite cowed, and made 
no reply. His lordship then said, ‘‘ We 
had better join the ladies;” and we 
did so. 

The story circulated through the 
district, and it was considered that Mr. 
Turtle’s arrogance was effectively taken 
down. I, however, was the real victim; 
for I lost all chance of Louisa Turtle. 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER XII. 

Tuat this is a sick world, a sick, a sad 
and a sorry world, I began about this 
time to think, for no better reason, as I 
am ashamed to remember, than that my 
own health was out oforder. Some sort of 
threat of inexplicable physical ill seemed to 
be hanging overme. My “spirits,” which, 
all my life long till now, had been good, 
now failed me. I was under*a constant, 
and, as far as I knew, causeless depres- 
sion. I was a-weary of a world which had 
come to mean for me painful, oppressed 
days and vaguely anxious sleepless nights. 
I often thank God for that experience, it 
taught me more than one lesson; since 
that time I have been, I think, more 
tolerant and sympathetic towards others. 

Allan and Elfie were very good to me. 
For some time—I don’t seem to have 


‘any means of knowing whether for weeks 


| 


or for months, though I think it can only 


| have been for weeks—I had no reason to 


| well with them. 


doubt but that things were going fairly 
Christmas had been a 


happy time to Allan. The day itself he 


jand Elfie had spent at my cottage, as I 


| dren, how she had won all hearts. 


was not well enough to go to Braithw ait, 
and Allan had told me how charmingly 
Elfie had borne herself at the Christmas- 
Eve festival they had given to the vil- 
lagers, how gracious she had been with 
the old people, how kindly with the chil- 
In the 
sunshine of her husband’s approval Elfie 
seemed to be, for a brief while, more than 


_ her better self, better than herself! 


said Lord Bullman. | 
| lect 


It can only—I see when I come to recol- 
have been for a few weeks after this 





| that things seemed to be going fairly well ; 


“T know 


even then only so far fairly well as that 
Allan had not relapsed into that settled 
blackness of gloom which had been upon 
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him in the late autumn. I did not think | Next time they came to see me, while 
that he looked, on the whole, in better | Elfie was upstairs, taking off her wraps 
physical health, and he always seemed to | and the thing she called her bonnet, for 
be keeping a half furtive strain of watch | they were going to stay the evening, 
upon Elfie. During these comparatively | Allan said, 
fair-seeming weeks I, no doubt, saw the| “Don’t speak any more to Elfie, if you 
best of them, for they were both anxious | please, Aunt Hammond, either about her 
about me, and desirous not to worry me, | hunting or the dress she chooses to hunt 
reproaching themselves with having done|in. She thinks I set you on to do it.” 
that too much already. | “Why should she think you would not 
However, it was not long before I| speak yourself? And why, if you so dis- 
discovered in what new way—it| approve of these things, do you not forbid 
seemed as if she must be always finding | them, once for all forbid them, Allan 
some new way—Elfie was harassing her | Braithwait.” 
husband. She had upon her a hunting! “For reasons that seem to me sufficient. 
mania; she was making herself notorious | I have come to see that Elfie must have 
for her reckless riding, conspicuous by | some kind of excitement; this is whole- 
the costume in which she chose to ride, | some physical excitement, by which, too, 
and there was something worse in the | strangely enough, her health seems to 
back-ground, vhich did not at once come profit. I don’t want her to feel that I 








to my knowledge. Often enough I had/am always playing the schoolmaster and | 





heard Allan say, how out of place and out | interfering with her pet pleasures, that I 
of taste he considered a young and refined | disapprove of everything she chiefly cares 
woman’s appearance in the hunting-field. | for. Don’t you think I am right, Aunt 
I could imagine, therefore, something of | Hammond, in yielding to Elfie when I 
the excessive and complicated annoyance | feel it possible to yield? There are often 


Elfie was now causing him. She chose to| things, quite lately there has been a | 


ride inacostume imitated fromone with the | thing, about which it is impossible I 
description of which, in a French novel, she | should yield.” 

had fallen in love. It was not in itself in| I gave him some evasive sort of answer. 
bad taste, or it would not have been | My old maid’s heart approves of the high- 
adopted by Elfie, not in itself in bad taste, | handed uncompromising style of marital 
and it was marvellously becoming. The | government—at all events theoretically. 
bad taste, of course, consisted in the fact But towards Elfie I could not recom- 
that it made her, and seemed meant to| mend the adoption of this style absolute, 
make her, the cynosure of all eyes. For | because I did not believe it could succeed ; 
the rest, the velvet hat, with its long | she was too elusive and subtle, there was 
plume fastened in by a jewelled buckle,| too much quicksilver in her veins and 
the short ermine-bordered velvet tunic|elvish fire in her blood. Just as I had 
over a long, flowing skirt, had nothing | often refrained from commanding her, as 
objectionable about them, except, indeed, | a child, to do or not to do a thing, because 
that they were costly for the rough wear | I knew I had no means of ensuring her 
she gave them. obedience, I now refrained from counsel- 


When I one day said a few words to | ling Allan to lay his commands upon his | 


Elfie, intimating that it was not pleasant | wife. 

to Allan that she should make herself so| “Again and again she has made my 

much talked about, she answered quite | blood curdle,” Allan went on, “by the 

meditatively, daring things she does. She ignores the 
“How strange that is! Not like to| possibility of danger, and, while under ex- 

have his wife talked about! What harm | citement,seemsincapable of feeling fatigue. 


can it do him to have his wife talked | She isso light,sosmall,so elastic,shesitsher | 


about, provided that no harm is said of | horse so perfectly, and there seems so com- 
her ?” plete an understanding between them, that 

“ But, Elfie, this is such an evil-speaking | no doubt danger is reduced to its minimum. 
malicious world, that it seldom talks much | Nevertheless she troubles my days with 
or long of a woman, without saying a good | fear and my nights with dreams. I ride 
deal of harm of her.” out with visions before my eyes of how 

“Tam not going to trouble myself about | she will be brought home; horrible visions, 


so stupid and so unpleasant a world then,” | horrible, and with a complicated sort of || 





was all her reply. horror, perfectly inexplicable. I have a 
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haunting presentiment that this is how it 
is all to end.” 

* How all what is to end?” 

He was standing with his foot on my 
fender, looking into my fire; at my ques- 
tion he turned, regarding me with surprise. 

“ How all what is toend? Surely you 
can’t but know what I mean—this life of 
torture.” 

I have never forgotten the expression 
of his eyes as he said the last words; but 
I can’t describe it, only the torture of 
which he spoke seemed to look out of 
them. 

I had been sufficiently deceived by the 
improved surface of things, to feel a con- 
siderable shock from those words and 
that look of his. In my confusion, I sup- 
pose, I forgot that it was a man, and a 
young man, to whom I talked, and that I 
was not, thongh I might have been, his 
grandmother. For I bluntly spoke out 
the secret thought of my heart, saying, 

“Tf only Elfie had a baby !” 

The grave astonishment with which Mr. 
Braithwait looked at me made matters 
worse, by causing me to blush furiously, 
like the ridiculous old person I was; I 
added, in apologetic explanatoriness, 

“Tt would occupy her, and amuse her, 
and keep her out of mischief, you see.” 

“Do you think Elfie so fit for the most 
sacred and serious responsibilities of life, 
that you should wish her to be a mother?” 
I quailed before the solemn gravity of the 
stern young man, and he added, “ I thank 
Heaven daily that we have no child.” 

“But,” I said, trying to pluck up| 
courage, and to speak self-defensively, 
“it might change her. I have heard of | 
motherhood working like a miracle in 
girls as frivolous as Elfie.” 

“T don’t know that Elfie is frivolous. I 
sometimes doubt it. More and more I 
feel that I know nothing whatever about | 
her.” 

Partly to change the subject, I then 
began to speak to him of Angela, to tell 
him of what news, of herself and her 


surroundings, had been contained in| 
her last letter. I always kept up a 


correspondence with Angela, and I had 
formerly looked forward to having her to 
live with me, as soon as Elfie should be 
“safely married,” but for the present, I | 
had a strong persuasion that she was | 
better further off. 

“Poor Angela!” said Allan, “I wish | 
she would leave the Esherbees. I don’t | 
believe she is happy there, she did not | 


|} me. 


seem so to me when I saw her there last 
}autumn. Mrs. Esherbee is a hard and 
| haughty woman, and seems jealous of the 
'children’s affection for their governess. 
| Poor Angela! I always used to please 
| myself by thinking, that when I married, 
|my house might be Angela’s home, till 
she married. Sometimes, now, I wonder 
| if Elfie might not get good from her com- 

panionship.” 

“Far too dangerous an experiment. 
| Don’t dream of trying it. Why I myself 
|refrain from having the comfort and the 
| happiness of Angela’s presence with me, 
| because I don’t think it would be for the 
true good of any of us that Angela should 
| 
| 


be so near Braithwait—should see so 
much of you!” 

[ had spoken rather excitedly, and 
when he looked at me with those solemn 
eyes of his, in grave enquiry, thinking 
I had said too much, I hastened to 
make matters worse, saying, by way of 
explanation, ‘‘ Don’t misunderstand me— 
don’t think I mean more than I do—you 
|}must know with what warm gratitude 
| Angela feels towards you, how natural it 
is that she should make a hero of you, 


| think all you do, wise, and right, and 


grand. Now, seeing that, as yet, you are 
not quite happy in your marriage, it 
would not be prudent, it might be 
dangerous, that you should be receiving 
constantly the homage of such a woman 

“No need tosay more,” Allan interrupted 
“Poor Angela! God bless her! 
Dear Angela.” He added, softly, to him- 
self, and there had come a curiously 
tender glow into the gloom of his eyes, 


| which I often afterwards remembered—a 


curiously tender glow into the gloom of 
his eyes, while a tender light, a something 
of yearning, spread over his face. 

At this moment, the room-door opened 
to admit Elfie. 

“Mistress Braithwait, what a toilet!” 
[I exclaimed, holding up my hands in 


| wonder and admiration, as the radiant 


creature came in. 

Allan’s smile was dazzled and indulgent 
as he said, putting his arm round her as 
he spoke, and this was the first and the 
only hint I heard from him, that he found 
her expenditure extravagant, 

“Considering how tiny she is, Aunt 
Hammond, it does sometimes surprise me 
that it takes so much gold to cover her.” 

* Allan says this colour suits me, and I 
thought you should have something bright 
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to look at this dreary afternoon,” said 
Elfie. 

“Yes, I think that colour suits her| 
better, perhaps, than any other except, | 
perhaps, blue, or lilac, or, now I remember, | 
green, cherry- colour, amber—but best of | 
all, white I think becomes her.” 

Elfic looked at her husband with | 
slightly lifted baby-brows—the colour she | 
was wearing was deep peach-blossom pink, | 
much trimmed with swansdown: she had | 
never assumed a crinoline, and always 
liked to have her dresses sweeping about 
her feet, which, nevertheless, she found 
opportunity to allow to be admired, as, 
indeed, it would have been a pity had she | 
not, so exquisitely pretty were they. 

“Don’t you see the charming compli- | 
ment he pays you, Elfie ? meaning to say | 
that in any colour you put on, you “look so 
well that one fancies it is in that you| 
look your best ?” 

‘*Oh, that is what he meant. I am not, 
you know, much used to compliments— 
from my husband.” 


“Who would think,” continued Allan, | 


laboriously striving to speak lightly, | 
“that in this peach-blossom-clad fairy, 


one sees the heroine of the hunting-field ? | 
Can you fancy her riding a whole day, | 


enduring fatigue that quite knocks me up, 
flying over 
which old huntsmen demur ? ” 

“Why should I tire of riding more than 
a bird tires of flyi ing? Sir Granton Brake- | 
spear says——” 

Here Allan inter posed with harsh voice 
and rude abruptness, removing his arm 
from round Elfie. At the naming of this 
name his whole aspect had changed, as if 
by magic. 

“Miss Hammond will not care to hear 
you quote the words of that old reprobate 


any more than I do. Miss Hammond 
knows, as I do, that Sir Granton Brake- 
spear is——”” 


“He is an old darling!” cried Elfie, 
one sparkle of animation. “ With his 
white head and his white moustache, and 
his fiery dark eyes, and his fine manners, 
and his courtly compliments, he is an old 
darling! I admire him immensely, Aunt 
Hammond; and he more than returns my 
admiration.” 

I frowned at Elfie but did not know 
what to say. Elfie went on in her airiest 
manner— 

“Sir Granton Brakespear says that he 


has never seen any lady whose riding | 


And, Aunt | 


could compare with mine. 


ditches and taking fences at | 
| me anything; 


| 

| Hammond, do you know, he has a bean- 
| tiful black horse, which he considers per- 
fect, he has called it the Elfin King, and it 
is all black, except for just one w hite star 
on its forehead, and this horse he wants 
me to persuade ‘Allan to let me ride. He 
| says, that the horse being perfection, to 
see it ridden by perfection, and to perfec- 
tion, would be a fine thing. A thing 
worth the whole county’s coming together 
to see 

Allan having had time partly to recover 
| himself, tried to subdue the firmness of his 
manner to gentleness as he said, 

wt thought—I hoped—we had done 
with this subject, Elfie. I have told you 
| every time you have touched upon it that 
| nothing will ever win from me my per- 
mission that you should ride a_ horse 
| belonging to Sir Granton Brakespear, and 

that, if you should ever ride it without my 
| | permission, you would do what I could 
| never forgive.” 

“Oh yes, I know you have told me so; 
| but even you sometimes alter, and there is 
my side of the question to be considered as 

well as yours.” She was bending over 
| my stand of hyacinths in the window and 
playing with them as she spoke. ‘“‘ When 
[ told Sir Granton what you said, he only 
| langhed, and answered, that he could not 
imagine any man ever persistently denying 
and that he had no doubt | 
should ultimately succeed in getting you 
to retract so arbitrary an edict. “So you will 
| have to retract it, you see, Allan, because, 
as Sir Granton knows, I have set my heart 
on riding his Elfin King, it would be very 
unpleasant for me—would look as if you 
| didn’t, care for me, if I were not allowed 
|to do it. It would look as if I hadn't the 
influence over you that every young and 
pretty woman—and I am pretty, you know 
as a right to expect to have over her 
husband. I shouldn’t like anyone to think 
that, Allan; of course I shouldn’t.” 

I felt sure now that Elfie was taking 
advantage of the protection of my presence, 
to renew an old subject of dispute, and to 
make a fresh attempt, which she would 
hardly have dared make had she been 
alone with Allan, to get her own way. 

“The old scoundrel,” exclaimed Allan, 
recognising of course that part of what 
Elfie said was said by rote; after which 
exclamation he muttered to himself words 
that I am sure ought to have shocked me 
had I distinguished them. 

Elfie meanwhile had broken off my 
| finest hyacinth, which happened to match 
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| paths smoked one cigar after another, 


Charles Dickens.) 





|| the colour of her dress; and now came to 
'| the mirror to try the effect of it twisted in land tried to walk and to smoke off his 
| her hair. As she thus occupied herself, | irritation. 

she said, with an affectation of vain and | Elfie sat looking blank and—not idiotic, 
foolish confidence, which the expression of | that is too strong a word, but slightly daft. 
her face as I saw it in the mirror contra- | “ How can any sensible person put him- 
dicted, ig 














| Self in such a way about such a trifle ! | 
“Allan is going to be a dear kind | were her first words. | 
| darling. He means to let me do what I| I tried to do, to the best of my power, 
'| have set my whole heart on doing. I know | what was expected of me. | 

| he does.” pretty plain terms what was likely to be 


| 

I told Elfie in || 

“Never,” thundered Allan. ‘Heaven | believed of a woman whom Sir Granton 
| 

| 


help me, but I would sooner see you dead | Brakespear singled out for his attentions. | 
| 


|| than riding that old scoundrel’s favourite.” | I told her that he was a vile sham, with 
| Elfie dropped her flower, my best | his outside of chivalry and courtliness for 
|| hyacinth, of which I had been proud. It| women, while inwardly he was a very 
seemed to me, when I thought about it| devil towards them, seeking whom he | 
afterwards, somewhat significant, that | might devour. | 
Allan, even in that excitement, mechani- | Fairly launched on my subject I spoke || 
cally—I don’t at all suppose he knew | with heat and emphasis, and at some length. 
what he was doing—picked up the flower | When I had ended, Mistress Elfie, putting 
| and laid it on the table. | her hands up to her temples said, still more 
Elfie now subsided into a chair close to | plaintively than she had spoken just now 
| me; she had grown slightly pale, she | to her husband, 
looked up at Allan half in what seemed} “Oh dear, what a great to-do you and 
| like childish dismay, half in outraged | Allan make about such a simple thing! 
| elfin majesty. He began to walk stormily | Sir Granton may not be quite a proper 
to and fro in the room, her gaze followed | person, but he is very pleasant, and what 
| him; when he came to a pause close in| possible harm can he do me when my || 


front of her she shrank back, but it was 
to me he spoke, 

“Miss Hammond, try and make my 
wife understand how impossible it is that 
I should grant her request, and why it is 
so absolutely impossible. Ten times, at 


least, we have gone over this ground. Ten | 


times, at least, I have thought I had made 


her understand. And yet, you hear how | 
I don’t attach very much importance to 


she speaks about it! Is it that she cannot 
or that she will not understand me? Is 


she inconceivably foolish or incredibly | 
Tell her plainly, Miss Ham- | 
| mond, the sort of things people would say | 


obstinate P 


of any young and lovely woman who laid 


husband is by my side? I shan’t say 
anything more about it just now, but I 


‘shall not give up the hope of getting 


Allan, some day when he is in a very good 
humour, to consent to my riding the Elfin 
King. It does seem such a sad pity to 
make such a fuss about trifles, and not to 
let me do what I want so much to do, and 
what is in itself so harmless and innocent ! 


what you have been saying, Aunt Ham- 
mond, because you always exaggerate 
when you get excited, and you seem very | 
excited about this.” Elfie, sighing, looked || 
as serenely wise and superior as foolish- 


herself under obligation to that old man. | ness could look. 


| And of Elfie, whom all the women envy, | 


“Tf I were your husband, Elfie, and had 
a temper no better than I have now, I 


; 


evil will be twice as quickly spoken, twice 
as readily believed, as of any other.” | could easily fancy I might one day be 
“But, Allan, I am not wanting to be | provoked into wrmging that pretty white 
under any obligation to Sir Granton—he | throat of yours, or strangling you with a 
wants to see me ride the Elfin King much rope of your own hair, as one of your 
more even than I want to ride it.” The | modern poets makes a lover strangle his 
way in which Allan had ended gave Elfie | lady.” 
courage to speak. “ Perhaps Allan will one day do some- 
“He wants to see you ride to the devil | thing of the kind,” replied Elfie. “ His 
much more even than you want to go there | face sometimes looks just like the face of 
yourself!” was Allan’s savagely con-|the executioner in the picture of the 
temptuous answer to her silly plaintively | beheading of Lady Jane Grey. When we 
spoken words, and then he left the room, | were having some Tableaux at Braith- 


and walking up and down my garden- | wait, we chose that picture for one. It 
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was soon after we came home, before 
Allan got so angry with poor Edgar, 
and he, I mean Edgar, had arranged. it 
all. Of course I was Lady Jane, and 
Edgar, with a wig to make him look old, 
was the kind priest, or whatever he is, who 
is guiding Lady Jane’s hands to rest upon | 
the block, and Allan was to be the| 
executioner. But I happened to look up | 
at him, standing half behind me leaning on | 
his axe, just before I put myself into posi- | 
tion—they hadn’t bandaged my eyes for the | 
rehearsal—and I took a panic. I jumped up, | 
and I wouldn’t have that picture done. It | 
was something I saw in Allan’s face 
frightened me, yet he didn’t look angry.” | 
“It seems to me it would have been | 
very poor taste to make a plaything of 
such a harrowing bit of pathos.” | 
“So Allan said; he was glad we gave it | 


” 





up. 
At this moment Hannah came in with | 
the afternoon tea-tray. 

“1’m glad to see the tea,” said Elfie, “for 
I’ve got a bad head-ache. My head feels | 
as if you and Allan had been knocking it 
about. I should think Allan must have a 
head-ache, too. Hannah had better call | 
him in to have some tea. I never used to | 
have head-aches,” sighed Elfie. “But 
now I’m always having them.” 

In the course of that evening, while 
Elfie was playing Bézique with me, Allan 
dropped off to sleep. The newspaper he 
had been reading folded on his knee, his | 
head leant back against his chair, he 
seemed to sleep profoundly, and in that 
sleep, his head so thrown back, he looked 
so ill, so death-like, that I called Elfie’s | 
attention to it. 

“ Asleep?” she questioned. “ Not very 
polite of him, is it, Aunt Hammond? 
But I don’t think he sleeps well at night.” 

“Don’t you see how ill he looks, Elfie ? 
How thin he has grown? How sallow 
and sunken his face is?” 

“He can’t be very strong, certainly,” 
she said, “‘ for when we have been riding, 
often, when I am not the least tired, he 
seems completely what he calls used up.” 

“He certainly is not strong, he certainly 
is not well. Any man who looks like that 
in his sleep must have something serious 
the matter with him.” 

“You speak to me as if it were my 
fault! Can I help it?” 


| 


“ Heaven only knows.” 

No more passed just then, but her eyes 
presently wandered back to his face. 

“Poor fellow!” she said presently. “TI 
know you think he is not happy. Well, 


sometimes lately I have wondered whether, | 


for him, it might not be a fortunate acci- || 
dent if I were to get killed in the hunting | 


field, as he seems to think I shall be. I 
have wondered whether then, after a time, 


he would marry Angela. I have wondered | 


whether, if he did, he would be happy.” 


‘He was quite free to have married her, | 


had he chosen, when he chose you, Elfie.” 

“But then, because I am so lovely to 
look at, he believed me to be an angel: 
now he knows what I am: he would not 
choose me again. What a pity it seems,” 
she added, with quite a thoughtful fold 


on her forehead, “that for a mistake of | 


that kind people should have to suffer all 
their lives. Yes,” she concluded, “if I 


Angela. But I don’t want to die, I don’t 
want to be killed, I don’t want him to 
marry Angela.” 

In this way Elfie touched the deepest 


| died, if I were killed, he would marry | 


mysteries of death, and life, and love, and 


sorrow ! 
But something of softened thoughtful- 


/ness had overspread her face, and her 
| voice had something in it different from 


its usual clear thinness of chirping into- 
nation. After a moment, too, she stole 


softly to her husband’s side, and, one hand 
| under his chin, one on the top of his head, 


kissed him on the mouth. He woke in 


action, asking— 


“Were you dreaming, Allan? And 


| did you think it was Angela ? ” 


Why such a question should anger him 
she seemed unable to understand, and she 
showed herself aggrieved that he was not 


' flattered by her kiss, and grateful for it. 


Oh dear, oh dear, how tired I was 


wonder, and then she spoiled the pretty 


when they left me, how glad that they | 


should go home! And yet I was half 
afraid to think of them as left alone, 
together, at home. 
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